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PREFACE. 


*~FHIS  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  which  were 
first  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Protestant  Woman  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Free  Presbyterian  Magazine.  The 
book  makes  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  original  historical 
research.  The  ordinary  sources  of  Reformation  and  Covenant 
ing  history  were  used  to  yield  material,  but  more  especially 
Anderson's  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  a  noble  band  of  women  who, 
moved  with  a  heroism  born  of  heaven,  chose  "rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures"  of  Scotland,  for  they  "had  respect  unto  the 
recompence  of  the  reward."  They  played  their  part  nobly,  and 
the  very  fact  of  being  brought  into  communion  with  a  people 
who  loved  their  lives  not  unto  the  death,  is  an  inspiration  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed.  As  one  reads  about  them  and  realizes  in  a 
measure  what  they  suffered  for  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  words  of  Augustine  rise  before  the  mind 
when,  confronted  by  the  commanding  figure  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
he  says,  "  Behold  here  a  soldier  of  the  heavenly  camp ;  not  the 
dust  which  we  are." 

D.  BEATON. 

FREE  PRESBYTERIAN  MANSE, 
WICK,  1st  October,  1909. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  writing  to  the  Philippian  Christians,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  certain  women  who  laboured  with  him  in  the  gospel,  and 
calls  upon  the  Philippians  to  help  them.  The  generous  nature  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  recalls  with  pleasure  those  days 
of  happy  fellowship  enjoyed  at  Philippi,  and  whatever  sphere  their 
labours  may  have  covered  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these 
did  not  encroach  on  the  provinces  of  public  teaching  and  ruling 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  there  are  certain  very  explicit  state 
ments  in  the  Apostle's  own  writings  that  expressly  prohibit  any 
such  interference.  But  though  the  Word  of  God  so  strongly 
condemns  any  such  infringement  of  the  constituted  order  of  God's 
House,  yet  there  are  many  outlets  in  the  service  of  Christ  for  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  godly  women.  When  the  Son  of  God  was  on 
earth  there  were  among  those  who  waited  on  His  gracious 
ministry  a  few  godly  women,  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  such 
blessed  fellowship,  and  who,  in  turn,  ministered  to  Him  of  their 
.  substance.  It  was  a  high  privilege,  and  the  happy  experience  of 
receiving  the  blessing  of  those  who  give,  must  have  brought  its 
own  reward.  But  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  gospel  is  not 
limited  to  acts  of  benevolence ;  it  may  and  has  found  a  sphere  for 
its  exercise  in  prayer  and  in  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  The  chaste 
conversation  and  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  godly 
women  have  had  untold  influence  upon  the  lives  of  those  they 
came  into  contact  with.  While  women  are  not  called  upon  to 
lead,  yet  there  may  be  times  when  the  sense  of  duty  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  call  them  forth  from  their  place  of  comparative 
obscurity  to  act  and  suffer  for  their  Lord  and  Master.  In  Scotland 
we  have  had  a  noble  band  of  such  witnesses — women,  who  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  their  nature  and  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
place  ordained  to  them  of  Heaven,  yet  when  the  call  of  duty  came 
shrank  not  from  the  suffering  their  action  involved,  nor  from  the 
publicity  which  their  devotion  to  the  call  of  duty  demanded.  It 
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is  to  a  short  account  of  the  lives  of  some  of  these  heroic  women 
that  this  series  of  brief  sketches  is  devoted. 

The  Reformation,  that  mighty  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
had  scarcely  been  begun  in  Scotland  when  persecution  claimed  as 
one  of  its  victims  Mrs.  Ronaldson.  The  heroic  fortitude  of  this 
woman  in  circumstances  peculiarly  trying  to  the  tender  feelings  of 
a  wife  and  mother  is  told  in  the  first  sketch.  Another  of  Scotland's 
heroic  female  figures  is  Mrs.  Welsh,  the  daughter  of  John  Knox. 
The  story  of  her  quick-witted  and  heroic  replies  to  King  James  is 
well  known.  Daughter  of  a  fearless  father,  and  wife  of  as  brave  a 
husband,  she  did  no  discredit  to  her  ancestry,  nor  did  she  prove 
unfit  to  be  a  helpmeet  to  such  a  man  as  John  Welsh.  But,  trying 
though  the  Reformation  struggle  was  to  many,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  name  of  many  a  one  not  written  on  the 
page  of  history  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  as  that  of  one  who 
suffered  much  for  the  Master's  sake,  yet  the  period  that  called 
for  the  most  heroic  endurance  was  not  that  covered  by  the 
Reformation  struggle,  but  that  of  the  second  Reformation.  It  is 
to  this  period  that  all  who  appreciate  high-souled  devotion  to  the 
claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  King,  turn  with  unwearied  interest  and 
read  again  and  again  the  heart-moving  history  of  those  who  were 
faithful  unto  death.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  sketches 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  deal  with  this  period,  but  they 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  account  that  might  be  given  of  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  suffered  during  this  time.  The  truths 
for  which  the  Covenanters  contended  are  now  regarded  by  many 
as  being  of  comparative  insignificance,  but  they  were  life-and-death 
matters  to  those  who  died  and  suffered  for  them.  The  attempt 
of  the  infatuated  House  of  Stewart  to  impose  Episcopacy  on  the 
Scottish  people  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  experiments  ever 
tried  by  kingcraft.  It  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  that 
ill-fated  house,  and  it  wrung  blood  and  tears  from  the  Scottish 
people.  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  great  struggle 
it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  grave  issues 
at  stake.  The  struggle  for  the  mastery  began  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  and  though  the  Melvilles  and  others  courageously 
withstood  the  measures  of  the  King,  yet  by  and  bye  the  Royalist 
party  seemed  to  a  great  extent  to  get  much  of  its  own  way.  When 
.Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  in  1625  he,  unwisely  following  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors,  persisted  in  a  course  that  was  to  cost 
him  his  head  and  end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  policy. 
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It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  during  a  period  in  which  so  much 
controversy  reigned,  that  vital  godliness  died.  It  was  quite 
otherwise,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  remarkable  effects 
took  place  under  the  preaching  of  David  Dickson  at  Stewarton, 
and  under  John  Livingstone  at  Kirk  of  Shotts.  The  remarkable 
revival  at  Stewarton — known  as  the  Stewarton  Sickness  by  the 
unbelievers — began  in  1625  and  continued  for  five  years.  The 
story  of  the  revival  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  is  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  it  in  passing.  These  were  days  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  pre 
paration  the  Son  of  God  was  giving  for  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  He  was  soon  to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  pass. 

The  step  that  was  to  lead  to  such  disastrous  results  for  Charles 
was  at  last  taken.  Listening  to  the  evil  counsels  of  Laud,  he 
determined  to  introduce  the  English  Book  of  Canons  and  Liturgy 
into  Scotland.  It  was  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1637,  that  the 
experiment  was  made  that  was  destined  to  fan  the  smouldering 
fires  of  a  people's  indignation  into  a  fierce  and  vehement  flame. 
The  Dean  of  Edinburgh  had  scarcely  begun  the  reading  of  the 
service  for  the  day  when  Jenny  Geddes,  lifting  her  three-legged 
stool,  with  unerring  skill  aimed  it  at  the  Dean's  head,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  "  Villain,  dost  thou  say  Mass  at  my  lug  ?  "  What 
ever  may  have  been  Jenny  Geddes's  motive — and  there  are  not 
wanting  many  who  say  that  it  could  not  be  a  highly  religious  one 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  means  of  setting  in 
motion  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  move 
ment  begun  at  St.  Giles  bore  fruit  in  the  signing  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Greyfriars.  On  the  28th  February,  1638,  the 
Covenant  was  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  ministers  of  the  country.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed, 
and  some  in  their  enthusiasm  signed  it  with  their  blood.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  days  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Covenanters  found  it  necessary  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  The  struggle  ended  at  last  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  King  and  finally  in  his  execution.  During 
this  struggle  the  Covenanters  were  at  one,  but  soon  afterwards 
they  were  divided  into  different  parties,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Protesters  and  Resolutioners.  An  Act  had  been  passed 
in  1649,  called  the  Act  of  Classes,  owing  to  its  dividing  into  four 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  short 
coming,  the  characters  of  persons  not  to  be  entrusted  with  power. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  two 
resolutions  favourable  to  the  admission  of  all  fencible  persons  in 
the  time  of  great  necessity,  with  the  exception  of  ex-communicated 
and  wicked  persons,  was  accepted.  This  gave  an  excuse  to  Parlia 
ment  to  rescind  the  Act  of  Classes,  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
1650.  The  Resolutions  of  the  Commission  were  condemned  by 
the  most  discerning  of  the  Scottish  Ministers,  hence  their  names 
Protesters  and  those  who  favoured  them  were  called  Resolutioners. 
As  the  struggle  went  on,  it  was  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
Resolutioners  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  verdict  of 
history  is  on  the  side  of  the  Protesters.  The  latter  were  few  in 
numbers,  among  the  ministers  at  least,  but  the  people  gladly 
gathered  around  them,  and  the  custom  of  great  gatherings  at 
Communion  seasons,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Protesters. 
There  were  pious  men  on  both  sides,  such  as  David  Dickson, 
Robert  Blair,  James  Wood,  among  the  Resolutioners,  and  Samuel 
Rutherford,  and  James  Guthrie,  among  the  Protesters.  As  time 
went  on,  the  Resolutioners  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
policy  of  laxity  that  characterised  their  attitude  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Classes  at  the  beginning. 

During  the  Commonwealth  period,  although  the  Presbyterians 
were  divided  as  Protesters  and  Resolutioners,  there  was  no 
persecution,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  favour  of 
those  in  power  leaned  to  any  side,  it  was  decidedly  to  the 
Protesters.  The  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
Scotland,  which  was  to  pass  through  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
was  no  less  boisterous  in  her  unseemly  mirth  than  her  southern 
sister.  The  Protesters,  it  is  true,  being  men  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  times,  were  not  quite  so  jubilant  in  their  mirth.  But  being 
few  in  numbers,  and  regarded  as  narrow-minded  fanatics  by  their 
more  charitable  brethren — the  Resolutioners,  they  were  not 
considered  seriously  except  as  disturbers  of  the  ecclesiastical  peace, 
which  was  so  soon  to  have  a  tremendous  shaking  from  quite 
another  quarter.  Charles — probably  under  the  advice  of  James 
Sharp,  who  had  already  begun  to  work  for  the  downfall  of  the 
Scottish  Church — had  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas.  In 
this  letter  the  King  promises  to  "  protect  and  preserve  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  is  settled  by  law."  The 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  they  caused 
it  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church, 
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and  went  the  length  of  procuring  a  silver  box  for  its  preservation. 
It  never  dawned  on  the  Resolutioners  that  the  phrase  "  as  it  is 
settled  by  law"  might  refer  to  Episcopacy.  Sharp  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Protesters,  and  through  his  influence  the 
Resolutioners  betook  themselves  to  the  unworthy  work  of  censur 
ing  their  more  clear-sighted  brethren.  The  course  of  defection 
thus  entered  on  was  to  have  its  day  of  reckoning,  and  the 
Resolutioners  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  made  a 
serious  mistake. 

Tn  1 66 1  the  "Drunken  Parliament"  of  Middleton,  so  called 
because  of  the  inebriated  condition  of  its  members,  passed  the  Act 
Recissory,  rescinding  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  met  since 
1640,  as  illegal  and  rebellious.  Thus,  by  one  stroke  all  that  had 
been  done  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more  was  destroyed.  Then  the  spirit  of  persecution  went  abroad 
on  its  cruel  mission  throughout  the  land.  Argyle  and  Warriston 
were  put  to  death.  James  Guthrie,  "  the  little  man,"  to  use 
Cromwell's  happy  characterisation,  "who  could  not  bow,"  also 
ended  his  days  on  the  scaffold,  uttering  as  his  farewell  message  to 
Scotland  :  "  The  Covenants  !  The  Covenants  !  will  be  Scotland's 
reviving  yet ! " 

Two  months  after  the  close  of  the  "  Drunken  Parliament," 
Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  Council,  intimating 
"after  mature  deliberation  it  is  our  firm  resolution  to  interpose 
our  royal  authority  for  restoring  the  Church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law  before  the  late  troubles  during  the 
reigns  of  our  late  father  and  grandfather  of  blessed  memory,  and 
as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law."  On  the  8th  May,  1662, 
Parliament  formally  restored  Episcopacy.  By  an  Act  passed  by 
the  Council  at  Glasgow  in  the  same  year,  all  ministers  who  had 
been  admitted  to  their  parishes  since  1649,  and  had  not  submitted 
to  the  bishops,  were  to  be  removed.  As  a  result  of  this  proclam 
ation  over  200  pulpits  became  vacant.  Field  Conventicles  were 
forbidden,  and  the  merciless  bands  of  Claverhouse,  Turner, 
Dalziel,  Grierson  of  Lag  were  let  loose  on  a  defenceless  people. 

Then  came  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  for  them  at  Pentland.  This  event  was  made  the 
excuse  for  the  cruel  and  repressive  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Covenanters  became  like  beasts  of  prey  hunted  on  the 
mountains.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  rehearse  the  inhuman 
cruelties  to  which  some  of  them  were  subjected.  One  reads  with 
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a  feeling  of  sickening  horror  the  torture  endured  by  the  saintly 
Hugh  MacKail  and  others.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
treacherous  Sharp  was  busily  working  and  laying  up  for  himself 
that  hatred  which  was  one  day  in  its  ungoverned  fury  to  hasten 
him  to  an  inglorious  end. 

The  cruel  measures  having  failed  to  subdue  the  Covenanters, 
the  Government  had  recourse  to  milder  methods.  Lauderdale 
took  matters  in  hand  and  appointed  Rothes  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  for  a  season  the  strong  repressive  hand  was  not  so  keenly  felt. 
Sir  James  Turner  and  Sir  William  Ballantyne,  two  of  the  bitterest 
persecutors,  were  at  the  same  time  dismissed  His  Majesty's  service. 
This  breathing  space  has  become  known  as  "The  Blink."  In 
July,  1669,  Lauderdale  issued  the  First  Indulgence,  giving 
permission  to  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  in  1662  to  return 
on  certain  conditions.  The  great  majority,  however,  refused  to 
accept  of  the  terms.  Three  years  later  another  Indulgence  was 
granted,  and  about  eighty  ministers  accepted  of  the  same.  These 
Indulgences  were  detested  by  the  stricter  Covenanters,  and  the 
ministers  who  accepted  them  were  regarded  as  having  betrayed 
the  cause.  They  were  known  as  the  "  King's  Curates."  Some  of 
these  ministers  were  undoubtedly  pious  men,  but  when  it  came  to 
a  matter  of  principle  the  Covenanters  were  not  blinded  by  the 
piety  of  those  who  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  Other 
Indulgences  were  offered  later  on,  until  at  last  there  were  few 
faithful  ones  standing  out.  On  the  22nd  June,  1680,  a  small 
band,  including  Richard  Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill,  rode  into 
Sanquhar,  and  at  the  Cross  made  their  famous  Declaration, 
disowning  allegiance  to  Charles.  Such  an  open  defiance  of 
authority  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  crush  the  movement.  The  sequel  is  well  known — the 
Battle  of  Airsmoss,  when  Cameron,  who  lived  preaching  and 
praying,  died  praying  and  fighting.  The  influence  of  Richard 
Cameron  on  his  contemporaries  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
He  was  but  a  young  man,  and  his  period  of  ministerial  activity 
was  but  brief,  but  he  has  left  such  an  impress  on  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland  as  belongs  to  few  of  even  the  greatest  of 
Scotland's  Church  leaders. 

The  Cameronians  were  made  of  that  stern  stuff  that  fits  men  to 
be  martyrs.  They  were  no  time-servers.  Right-hand  or  left-hand 
defections  were  abhorred  by  them,  so  that  we  find  Donald  Cargill 
and  James  Renwick,  Isabel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey,  ending 
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their  days  on  the  scaffold,  sealing  with  their  blood  the  truths  they 
most  firmly  believed. 

The  Covenanters,  and  especially  the  Cameronians,  have  been 
severely  criticised  for  their  narrow  sympathies  and  the  circum 
scribed  view  they  took  of  things,  but  if  the  broad-minded  charity 
that  speaks  so  easily  of  sweetness  and  gentleness  had  to  face  the 
tyranny  they  had  to  face  we  question  very  much  if  salvation  would 
have  been  wrought  for  Scotland.  That  which  the  Cameronians 
were  daring  enough  to  do  at  Sanquhar  was  done  by  the  whole 
nation  a  few  years  later.  Their  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  was  simply 
that  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  that  they  saw  sooner  than 
others  that  the  infatuated  monarch  was  hastening  to  his  doom.  For 
these  crimes  they  have  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  history,  and 
merciless  has  been  the  verdict  passed  upon  them  by  multitudes 
who  enjoy  a  liberty  bought  by  them  with  blood  and  tears.  But 
while  we  thus  put  in  a  plea  in  their  favour  we  are  deeply  conscious 
that  their  failings  stand  out  conspicuously  on  the  page  of  history. 
All  who  bore  the  name  of  Covenanters  were  not  actuated  by 
heavenly  motives.  They  were  a  mixed  multitude,  but  among 
them  there  was  a  class  of  men  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, 
and  with  a  zeal  that  God  Himself  had  kindled.  They  fought  the 
battle  because  it  was  God's  battle,  and  because  it  was  His  there 
was  to  be  no  compromise  with  the  powers  that  made  light  of  that 
cause.  They  fought  for  Zion's  cause,  they  suffered  for  it,  and 
thousands  of  them  died  for  it. 


<Sc0iti0h  Cronus  0!  tfu  Jfaith. 


Mrs.  RONALDSON  (Helen  Stirk)  of  Perth, 


T  N  the  long  list  of  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  proved 
-*•  faithful  unto  death,  Scotland,  small  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  recognises  among  them  not  a  few  of  her  own  sons  and 
daughters.  Forgetful  she  may  be  of  her  priceless  heritage,  but 
the  rehearsal  of  the  noble  deeds  of  these  faithful  martyrs  can  still 
touch  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen  the  wide  world  over. 
Are  not  her  heather  clad  hills  redolent  with  memories  of  her 
martyred  dead  ?  For 

"  On  many  a  lonely  mountain  waste,  by  many  a  trackless  way, 
A  cairn  tells  where  a  hero  sleeps,  to  Scotland  of  to-day." 

But  long  ere  the  Covenant  times,  with  its  deeds  of  high  heroism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  fiendish  cruelty  on  the  other,  Scotland  had 
its  baptism  of  fire.  True,  in  passing  from  the  darkness  of  Popery 
to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  she  had  not  to  pay  such  a  price  in 
blood  as  the  sister  kingdom.  But  if  the  faggots  did  not  burn  so 
fiercely  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  still  there  were  not  a  few  who 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  on  the  way  to  their  everlasting 
rest.  Among  these  were  some  women  who,  to  use  the  Apostle's 
words,  "out  of  weakness  were  made  strong."  There  is  something 
peculiarly  ennobling  in  the  sight  of  a  frail  woman  standing  on  the 
scaffold  or  meeting  courageously  the  advancing  waves  of  the  sea. 
To  woman  has  been  denied  to  a  certain  degree  the  high  virtue  of 
courage — at  least  she  has  it  in  a  less  degree  than  man.  And, 
besides  this,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  feelings  adds  to  the 
terrible  ordeal.  So  when  the  awful  crisis  comes  as  to  whether  she 
will  face  the  fire  and  break  the  ties,  the  strength  of  which  only  a 
woman's  heart  can  feel,  who  can  tell  how  terrible  the  trial  must 
be?  Such  examples,  then,  of  noble  womanhood  are  a  precious 
inheritance  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  some  of  these  that 
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we  would  seek  to  direct  attention  in  this  series  of  papers.  Some 
of  them  were  of  lowly  origin,  but  rich  in  faith ;  others,  again, 
occupied  high  social  positions  in  this  world,  but  their  chief 
ornament  was  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price."  The  first  honoured  name  on  the  list  of 
Scottish  women  martyrs  is  Mrs.  Ronaldson  nee  Helen  Stirk,  of 
Perth,  or  St.  Johnston,  as  it  was  then  called.  Froude,  in  his 
exquisite  literary  style,  has  done  justice  to  her  memory  in  his 
History  of  England  (VQ\.  iv.,  p.  17),  and  Alane  or  Alesius  writing 
to  Melancthon  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  martyrdom — 
"  Three  days  ago,"  he  says,  "  there  were  several  countrymen  of 
mine,  who  declare  that  the  Cardinal  rules  all  things  at  his  pleasure 
in  Scotland,  and  governs  the  governor  himself.  In  the  town  of 
St.  Johnston  (Perth)  he  hung  up  four  respectable  citizens  for  no 
other  cause  than  because  they  had  requested  a  monk,  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon,  not  to  depart  in  his  doctrine  from  the  sacred 
text,  and  not  to  mix  up  notions  of  his  own  with  the  words  of 
Christ.  Along  with  these  a  most  respectable  matron,  carrying  a 
sucking  child  in  her  arms,  was  haled  before  the  Tribunal  and 
condemned  to  death  by  drowning.  They  report  that  the  con 
stancy  of  the  woman  was  such  that,  when  her  husband  was  led  to 
the  scaffold  and  mounted  the  ladder,  she  followed  and  mounted 
along  with  him  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  hang  from  the  same 
beam.  She  encouraged  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  '  for  in  a  few 
hours,'  said  she,  '  I  shall  be  with  Christ  along  with  you.'  They 
declare  that  the  governor  was  inclined  to  liberate  them,  but  that 
the  Cardinal  suborned  the  nobles  to  threaten  that  they  would 
leave  him  if  the  condemned  were  not  put  to  death.  When  the 
Cardinal  arrived  with  his  army  at  Dundee,  from  which  the  monks 
had  been  expelled,  all  the  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  when  he  saw 
the  town  quite  deserted,  he  laughed,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
expected  to  find  it  full  of  Lutherans." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  cruel  event  in  Knox's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  Dr.  Laing,  in  his  edition,  has  added 
corroborative  evidence  (vol.  i.,  p.  118).  Foxe,  in  his  Book  of 
Martyrs,  also  speaks  of  the  drowning  of  this  brave  woman,  but 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  information  to  Calderwood's 
History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  where  a  lengthened  account  is 
given  of  the  events  leading  up  to  her  martyrdom.  He  introduces 
us  to  the  subject  by  the  following  remarks  : — "  Whether  it  was  at 
this  progress  or  another,  that  the  bloody  butcher,  the  Cardinal 
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(Beaton),  executed  his  cruelty  upon  the  innocent  persons  of  St. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Knox  saith  he  cannot  certainly  affirm.  Buchanan 
referreth  this  progress  and  the  cruel  butchery  of  the  innocent 
men  to  the  winter  time  of  the  year  1545.  Yet  Mr.  Knox  placeth 
them  both  in  his  History  before  the  first  burning  of  Edinburgh, 
which  happened  in  the  May  following  this  year,  1544.  So  doth, 
also,  Mr.  Foxe,  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  refer  this  butchery  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1543,  according  to  the  old  reckoning,  that  is, 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  1544;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Foxe 
relate  that  this  cruelty  was  executed  about  St.  Paul's  day.  But 
not  studying  to  be  too  curious  for  the  time,  we  come  to  the  matter 
itself"  (vol.  i.,  p.  170).  And  following  the  wish  of  good  Mr. 
Calderwood,  let  us  come  to  the  matter  itself.  In  January,  1544, 
Cardinal  Beaton,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane  and 
Orkney,  came  to  Perth,  and  their  presence  there  meant  an  end  to 
the  liberty  that  the  citizens  of  St.  Johnston  enjoyed  under 
their  hereditary  Provost,  Lord  Ruthven,  one  of  the  few  Scottish 
nobles  who  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation  doctrines. 
Robert  Lamb,  William  Anderson,  James  Hunter,  James  Ronald- 
son,  and  his  wife,  Helen  Stirk,  and  James  Finlayson  were  among 
the  first  to  be  arrested.  On  the  night  of  their  apprehension  they 
were  cast  into  the  Spey  tower,  and  were  brought  forth  on  the 
morrow  to  be  tried.  We  pass  by  the  examination  of  the  men, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  the  trial,  condemnation,  and 
sentence  of  Helen  Stirk,  the  wife  of  James  Ronaldson.  She  was 
charged  with  refusing  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  when  her  children 
were  born.  She  had  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  if  she  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  God  might  have  looked  to 
her  humility  and  base  estate,  as  He  did  to  the  Virgin's,  "  thereby 
meaning,"  adds  Calderwood,  "  that  there  were  no  merits  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  procured  that  honour  to  be  made  the  mother 
of  Christ,  and  to  be  preferred  before  other  women,  but  God's  only 
free  mercy  exalted  her  to  that  estate."  Both  the  men  and  the 
woman  were  condemned.  When  the  sentence  was  passed  upon 
the  men  they  were  bound  together,  "  which  thing  the  woman 
beholding  desired  likewise  to  be  bound  by  the  Serjeants  with  her 
husband  for  Christ's  sake."  On  the  day  the  three  men  suffered, 
Helen  Stirk  desired  that  even  in  death  both  she  and  her  husband 
might  be  united  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith ;  but  on  this 
being  denied  her  she  turned  to  her  husband,  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Husband,  rejoice,  for  we  have  lived  together  many  joyful  days ; 
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but  this  day  in  which  we  must  die  ought  to  be  most  joyful  to  us 
both,  because  we  must  have  joy  for  ever.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
bid  you  good-night,  for  we  shall  soon  meet  with  joy  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  another  farewell  had  to  be  taken,  and 
keen  and  sharp  it  must  have  been  to  a  mother's  heart.  She  was 
led  away  to  her  doom  by  her  merciless  persecutors.  As  she 
passed  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  where  the  Cardinal  was,  she 
said,  "  Ah  !  they  sit  in  that  place  quietly  who  are  the  cause  of  our 
death  this  day ;  but  He  Who  seeth  this  execution  upon  us  shall 
shortly  see  their  nest  shaken."  When  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  she  took  her  suckling  child  from  her  breast  and  gave  it  to  a 
nurse,  commending  it  and  her  other  children  to  the  care  of 
her  neighbours  for  God's  sake.  Noble-hearted  woman !  All 
honour  be  to  her,  or,  rather,  to  the  grace  that  made  her  strong  in 
the  hour  of  trial !  May  the  land  that  gave  her  birth  ever  honour 
the  truths  for  which  she  and  others  laid  down  their  lives  ! 

"  And  never  may  the  land  whose  flowers  spring  fresh  from  martyr  graves 
A  moment's  parley  hold  with  Rome,  her  minions,  or  her  slaves, 
A  moment  palter  with  the  chains,  whose  scars  are  on  her  yet." 


Mrs.   WELSH. 


BOYD,  of  Trochrig,  writing  in  1625,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Welsh's  death,  says: — "This  month  of  January,  1625,  died  at 
Ayr,  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Welsh,  daughter  of  that  great  servant  of 
God,  the  late  John  Knox,  and  wife  of  that  holy  man  of  God,  Mr. 
Welsh,  above  mentioned ;  a  spouse  and  daughter  worthy  of  such 
a  husband  and  such  a  father."  This  is  a  just  tribute  to  a  heroic 
woman  who  did  no  disgrace  to  the  honoured  names  she  bore  as  a 
daughter  and  wife.  Mrs.  Welsh  had  not  to  lay  down  her  life  for 
her  fidelity  to  the  cause  she  professed,  but  she  bore  her  part  nobly 
with  her  saintly  husband  in  the  persecution  he  endured  in  Scotland 
and  during  his  exiled  years  in  France.  And  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  was  implied  in  such  loyalty  to  a  persecuted  cause,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  part  taken  in  this  struggle 
by  John  Welsh,  one  of  the  saintliest  men  who  ever  stood  in  a 
Scottish  pulpit.  John  Welsh's  youthful  career  gave  very  little 
promise  of  a  life  of  singular  holiness  and  devotedness  to  Christ. 
In  his  case  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  literally  realised,  and 
though  his  father's  welcome  was  not  that  recorded  in  the  parable, 
yet,  through  the  entreaties  of  his  aunt,  young  John  Welsh  was 
received  into  his  father's  house.  He  was  sent  to  college,  and  a 
remarkable  change  came  over  the  young  man  whose  main  delight 
hitherto  had  been  in  the  exciting  scenes  and  exploits  of  the  border 
robbers.  After  his  college  curriculum  was  finished,  he  became 
minister  at  Selkirk,  from  which  place  he  was  transferred  to 
Kirkcudbright.  "At  Kirkcudbright,"  says  Kirkton,  "he  staid 
not  long ;  but  there  he  reaped  a  harvest  of  converts  which  sub 
sisted  long  after  his  departure,  and  were  a  part  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Rutherford's  flock,  though  not  his  parish,  while  he  was  minister 
at  Anwoth."  It  is  supposed  that  sometime  between  February  and 
November,  1602,  Welsh  was  translated  to  Ayr,  at  which  place  he 
ministered  until  his  banishment.  His  labours  in  Ayr  were 
abundantly  acknowledged  and  owned  of  God,  for — to  quote 
Kirkton  again — "If  his  diligence  was  great,  so  it  is  doubted 
whether  his  sowing  in  painfulness  or  his  harvest  in  success  was 
greater;  for  if  either  his  spiritual  experiences  in  seeking  the  Lord, 
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or  his  fruitfulness  in  converting  souls,  be  considered,  they  will  be 
found  unparalleled  in  Scotland.  And  many  years  after  Mr. 
Welsh's  death,  Mr.  David  Dickson,  at  that  time  a  flourishing 
minister  at  Irvine,  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  people 
talked  to  him  of  the  success  of  his  ministry,  that  the  grape 
gleanings  in  Ayr  in  Mr.  Welsh's  time  were  far  above  the  vintage 
of  Irvine  in  his  own."  John  Welsh  was  a  man  pre-eminent  in 
prayer.  He  wrestled  day  and  night  with  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  him,  exemplifying 
this  fine  trait  of  his  Christian  character. 

But  the  time  came  at  last  when  Welsh  had  to  leave  Ayr,  the 
hallowed  scene  of  a  heaven-owned  ministry.  King  James,  in  his 
blinded  infatuation,  determined  to  set  aside  the  Presbyterian 
order  of  Church  government  and  to  introduce  Prelacy,  as  more 
conducive  to  further  his  absolutist  ideas  of  monarchy.  When  this 
crisis  came  Welsh  was  not  found  wanting,  and  rather  than  yield, 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  his  comforts,  so  that  "  it  fell  to  be  his 
duty  to  edify  the  Church  by  his  sufferings,  as  formerly  he  had 
done  by  his  doctrine."  King  James  had  forbidden  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  yet  notwithstanding  some  of  the  godly  ministers 
met  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1605.  Nothing  had  been  done  at  this 
meeting  by  way  of  business,  but  it  was  regarded  as  open  defiance 
of  regal  authority.  The  ministers  who  had  been  present  were 
imprisoned.  John  Welsh  was  first  taken  to  the  Tolbooth,  Edin 
burgh,  and  afterwards  to  Blackness.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
his  trials,  and  his  true-hearted  wife  stood  nobly  by  him.  "  During 
his  imprisonment  before  his  trial,"  writes  MacGavin,  "  she  attended 
him  unremittingry,and  was  present  at  Linlithgow  with  the  wives 
of  the  other  prisoners  on  the  eventful  occasion.  And  when 
informed  of  the  sentence — cruel  and  iniquitous  as  it  was — far 
from  giving  way  to  useless  lamentation  over  their  fate,  she,  and 
indeed  all  of  them,  praised  God  who  had  given  their  husbands 
courage  to  stand  in  the  cause  of  their  Master ;  adding  that,  like 
Him,  they  had  been  judged  and  condemned  under  the  covert  of 
night."  Welsh  was  charged  with  high  treason  for  refusing  to 
admit  the  Privy  Council  judges  competent  to  deal  with  matters 
pertaining  to  Church  judicatories.  The  sentence  passed  upon 
Welsh  and  the  others  was  that  of  banishment.  On  the  yth 
November,  1606,  Welsh,  left  Scotland,  never  to  return.  He 
laboured  diligently  in  France  until  his  health  failed.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  England,  and  on  representations  being 
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made  by  his  physicians  that  his  native  air  might  do  him  good,  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  these  suggestions  carried  out,  but  James 
resolutely  refused.  Earnestly  solicitous  for  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Welsh,  through  some  friends  at  Court,  was  granted  an  interview 
with  King  James.  The  king  asked  her  who  was  her  father.  She 
answered,  "John  Knox."  "Knox  and  Welsh!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  the  devil  never  made  such  a  match."  "  It's  right  like,  sir,"  she 
said,  "  for  we  never  speired  (asked)  his  advice."  The  king  then 
asked  how  many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads 
or  lasses.  She  said  three,  and  they  were  all  lasses.  "God  be 
thanked,"  said  the  king,  "for  an  they  had  been  three  lads  I  had 
never  bruicked  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace."  Mrs.  Welsh  pressed 
her  request  that  her  husband  might  get  back  to  Scotland,  so  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  native  air.  "  Give  him  his  native  air  !  Give 
him  the  devil!"  said  the  king  angrily.  "Give  that  to  your  hungry 
courtiers,"  came  the  quick  reply  from  one  who  had  learned  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  At  last  King  James  offered 
to  grant  her  request  provided  she  would  persuade  her  husband  to 
submit  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Mrs.  Welsh,  lifting  her  apron 
and  holding  it  towards  the  king,  replied,  "  Please,  your  Majesty, 
I'd  rather  kep  his  heid  there."  She  maintained  the  high  traditions 
of  her  departed  father  for  quick  repartee  and  high-souled 
courage.  And  the  reader  will  readily  grant  that  Boyd  of 
Trochrig's  characterisation  of  her,  though  high,  was  eminently 
just — "A  spouse  and  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband  and 
such  a  father." 


Mrs.   JAMES   QUTHRIE,  Stirling. 


WE  now  turn  to  heroines  of  the  Second  Reformation.  Scotland 
had  fought  and  won  her  battle  against  Rome's  mighty  power, 
but  ere  she  came  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  she  had  to  pass  through  a  struggle  that  strained  to  the 
utmost  the  high  heroism  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  Crowned 
and  mitred  tyranny  were  the  dread  protagonists  against  which  the 
true  and  loyal-hearted  sons  of  Scotland  waged  a  war  that  called 
forth  a  courage  and  a  faithfulness  which  have  given  to  these  heroes 
and  heroines  a  deathless  fame.  Charles  II.  was  determined  to 
bend — and  if  not  to  bend,  to  break — the  will  of  the  Scottish 
people,  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered  on  a  struggle  with  his 
Scottish  subjects  that  was  to  redden  Scotland's  mountain-sides 
with  blood.  It  was  the  stirring  Covenant  times,  and  in  the 
struggle  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the  poet's  words — "  Truth 
for  ever  on  the  scaffold;  wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne."  But  they 
fought  their  battle  nobly,  scorning  the  comforts  of  home,  for  to 
them 

"  Their  home  was  oft  the  mountain  cave,  their  couch  the  waving  fern, 
Their  pillow  oft  the  grey  moss  stone  in  moorlands  dark  and  stern, 
'Mid  bleatings  of  the  mountain  lamb,  the  melody  of  rills, 
The  moss-hag  'mid  the  purple  blooms,  deep  in  the  heathy  hills." 

It  is  to  one  of  the  heroines  of  this  great  struggle  that  we  now 
direct  attention,  and  in  doing  so  it  may  be  remarked  that,  while 
she  did  not  pass  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  cruel  death,  she 
felt  the  anguish  that  comes  to  a  true  and  loving  wife  in  having  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  of  Stirling,  removed  from  her 
side  to  end  his  days  on  the  scaffold  for  the  principles  which  were 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  There  is  something  so  stern  and  granitic 
in  James  Guthrie's  character  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  repel 
those  of  a  milder  and  more  pliable  disposition,  but  it  is  evident 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  took  the  true  measure  of  his  man  when  he 
characterised  him  as  the  "  short  man  who  could  not  bow."  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  a  brother  minister  who  knew 
something  of  the  trials  that  may  be  shunned  by  yielding  truth  and 
principle,  addressed  him  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Guthrie,  we  have  a 
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proverb  which  says,  '  Jouk  (stoop)  and  the  water  will  go  over  you.' 
Will  ye  no  jouk  a  little,  Mr.  Guthrie?"     The  stern  Covenanter 
turned  to  his  temporising  brother  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face,   said,   "My  brother,   in  the  things  of  Christ   there   is  no 
joukin'."     And  it  is  because  he  never  learned  to  stoop  when  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  at  stake  that  he  ultimately  found  himself  on 
the  scaffold.     When  the  terrible  trial  came  and  death's  dread 
messenger  knocked  at  her  door,  Mrs.  Guthrie  met  the  summons 
with  a  fortitude  that  showed  the  strength  of  her  faith.     Her  high 
Christian   character   may   be  gathered   from   the  farewell   letter 
addressed  to  her  by  her  husband  as  he  lay  in  prison  awaiting  his 
end.     Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  says,  "  This 
letter  is  interesting,  both  as  a  relic  of  a  dying  martyr  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  lowly  piety  and  supreme  devotion  to  duty  which 
characterised  the  person  to  whom  it  is  affectionately  written.     It 
also  indicates  the  sources  of  comfort  suggested  to  her  mind  in  her 
trying  circumstances."     Here  is  the  letter:  "My  Heart,— Being 
within  a  few  hours  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  do  send  these  few  lines  as  the  last  obedience  of  unfeigned 
and  spotless  affection  which  I  bear  unto  you,  not  only  as  one  flesh, 
but  as  a  member  with  me  of  that  blessed  mystical  body  of  the 
Lord,  for  I  trust  you  are,  and  that  God  who  hath  begun  His  good 
work  in  you,  will  also  perfect  it  and  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  give 
you  life  and  salvation.     Whatever  may  be  your  infirmities  and 
weakness,  yet  the  grace  of  God  shall  be  sufficient  for  you,  and  His 
strength  shall  be  perfected  in  your  weakness.     To  me  you  have 
been  a  very  kind  and  faithful  yoke-fellow,  and  not  a  hinderer  but 
a  helper  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     I  do  bear  you  this  testimony 
as  all  the  recompence  I  can  now  leave  you  with.     In  all  the  trials 
I  have  met  with  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  these  twenty  years 
past,  which  have  not  been  few,  and  that  from  aggressors  of  many 
sorts,  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  you  were  never  a 
tempter  of  me  to  depart  away  from  the  living  God,  and  from  the 
way  of  my  duty,  to  comply  with  an  evil  course,  or  to  hearken  to 
the  counsels  of  flesh  and  blood  for  avoiding  the  Cross  and  for 
gaining  the  profit  and  preferment  of  the  present  world.     You  have 
wrought  much  with  your  hands  for  furnishing  bread  to  me  and  my 
children,  and  was  always  willing  that  I  should  show  hospitality, 
especially  to  those  who  bore  the  image  of  God.     These  things  I 
mention  not  to  puff  you  up  but  to  encourage  you  under  your 
present  affliction  and  distress,  being  persuaded  that  God  will  have 
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regard  unto  you  and  unto  the  children  of  my  body,  which  I  leave 
unto  your  care,  that  they  may  be  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  Let  not  your  wants  and  weaknesses  discourage  you ;  there 
is  power,  riches,  and  abundance  with  God,  both  as  to  the  things 
of  the  body  and  things  of  the  soul,  and  He  will  supply  all  your 
wants  and  carry  you  through.  It  is  like  to  be  a  most  trying  time, 
but  cleave  you  to  God  and  keep  His  way  without  casting  away 
your  confidence.  Fear  not  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
troubles  that  may  attend  this  land.  God  will  hide  you  under  His 
shadow,  and  keep  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Be  sober  and 
of  a  meek  spirit.  Strive  not  with  Providence,  but  be  subject  to 
Him  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  Decline  not  the  Cross,  but 
embrace  it  as  your  own.  Love  all  that  love  the  Lord,  and  delight 
in  their  fellowship.  Give  yourselves  unto  prayer,  and  be  diligent 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wait  on  the  ordinances,  and 
have  them  in  great  esteem  as  the  appointed  means  for  your 
salvation.  Join  the  exercise  of  piety  and  repentance  together, 
and  manifest  your  faith  in  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  obedience  and  of 
a  gospel  conversation.  Value  your  conscience  above  your  skin. 
Be  not  solicitous  although  you  know  not  wherewith  to  clothe  you 
and  your  children  or  wherewith  to  dine ;  God's  providences  and 
promises  are  a  true,  rich,  and  never-failing  portion.  Jesus  Christ 
be  all  your  salvation  and  all  your  desire  !  You  I  recommend  unto 
Him,  and  Him  unto  you.  My  heart,  I  recommend  you  to  the 
eternal  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  helped  of  God,  and  hope  I 
shall  be  helped  to  the  end.  Pray  for  me  while  I  am  here,  and 
praise  with  me  hereafter.  God  be  with  you! — I  am,  yours, 
JAMES  GUTHRIE." 

The  parting  between  the  noble-hearted  woman  and  her  husband 
is  touching  enough.  "  I  but  trouble  you,"  she  said  as  she  bade 
her  last  farewell  in  tears ;  "  I  must  now  part  from  you."  And  the 
reply  that  came  from  him  who  so  dearly  loved  her  told  that  all 
earthly  ties  were  loosened : — "  Henceforth  I  know  no  one  after  the 
flesh." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  and  her  children  were  left  in  poor  circumstances, 
but  kind  friends  came  to  her  rescue.  Sir  George  Maxwell,  of 
Pollok,  took  a  kindly  interest  in  them,  and  the  martyr's  bairns 
and  widow  were  well  attended  to.  The  last  day  Guthrie  had  on 
earth  he  took  his  son— a  boy  of  four  or  five  years — on  his  knee, 
and  addressing  him,  said,  "  Willie,  they  will  tell  you,  and  cast  it 
up  to  you,  that  your  father  was  hanged ;  but  think  not  shame  of 
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it,  for  it  is  for  a  good  cause."     It  is  to  this  incident  Mrs.  Menteath 
touchingly  refers  in  her  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant — 

' '  '  My  child  !  my  own  child  !  am  I  clasping  thee  now  ? 

My  God,  all  Thy  will  be  done  ! ' 
And  he  whom  no  terror  on  earth  could  bow, 

Rained  tears  upon  his  son. 
'  Now  rest  thee,  my  Willie,  upon  my  knee, 

For  thy  father's  hours  are  brief; 
And  store  up  my  words,  with  thy  love  for  me 

Engraved  on  thy  heart's  first  grief. 
They  will  tell  thee,  my  bairn,  that  thy  father  died 

A  death  both  of  sin  and  shame ; 
And  the  finger  of  scorn — and  the  foot  of  pride — 

Will  be  busy  with  my  name. 
But  heed  them  not,  boy.     For  the  cause  of  God 

I  render  this  day  my  breath  ; 
And  tread  thou  the  path  that  thy  father  trod, 

Though  it  lead  to  thy  father's  death. 
For  my  Master's  honour — my  Master's  crown — 

A  martyr  'tis  mine  to  be  ; 
And  the  orphan's  God  shall  look  kindly  down, 

My  pleasant  child,  on  thee. 
I  seal  thee  now  with  my  parting  kiss, 

Till  at  His  right  hand  we  meet. 
Death,  death,  thy  bitterest  drop  is  this  ; 

All  else  in  thy  cup  is  sweet  ! ' " 

It  is  said  that  little  Willie  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  place 
where  the  head  of  his  martyred  father  had  been  placed  high  on 
the  city  wall,  and  pensively  looking  at  the  wan  face  that  showed 
now  no  sign  of  recognising  his  darling  child,  would  then  come 
home,  telling  his  mother  that  he  had  been  to  see  his  father's  head. 
This  child,  when  he  grew,  became  a  serious  seeker  after  his  father's 
God,  and  had  intentions  of  studying  for  the  ministry,  but  ere  he 
had  finished  his  theological  course,  he  was  called  hence.  As  one 
tries  to  realise  what  it  meant  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  those 
days  to  be  true  to  the  faith,  we  may  well  say  with  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Smellie,  in  his  Men  of  the  Covenant,  "  It  was  a  sore  and  heavy  thing 
to  be  a  Covenanter's  child,"  and  it  was  no  less  a  sore  and  heavy 
thing  to  be  a  martyr's  wife,  even  though  a  fit  companion  in  high- 
souled  heroism ;  for  who  can  tell  the  anguish  experienced  when 
the  loving  ties  between  husband  and  wife  were  rudely  snapped 
asunder  by  a  cruel  death  ? 
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AMONG  the  cruel  persecutors  of  the  Covenanters  there  is 
probably  no  name  so  execrated  as  that  of  the  "  bloody 
Claverse."  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  vindicate  his  memory — and  he  has  had  faithful  defenders — he 
stands  at  the  bar  of  popular  opinion  in  Scotland  as  a  criminal 
charged  with  deeds  of  almost  nameless  cruelty;  even  sober 
and  unbiassed  history  gives  him  enough  to  answer  for.  The 
latest  and  most  thorough  study  of  the  Covenanting  period — The 
Covenanters,  by  Dr.  King  Hewison — has  done  nothing  to  overturn 
the  popular  verdict.  If  anything,  it  has  drawn  the  lines  heavier 
where  they  were  black  enough  already.  His  admirers  have  praised 
him  for  his  beauty,  his  military  genius,  bravery,  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  king.  But  others  who  have  not  come  under  his 
fascinating  spell,  fail  to  see  these  virtues  in  the  hero  of  Killie- 
crankie,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  join  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
in  ascribing  to  him  "the  nature  of  a  wolf,  if  he  had  the  bravery  of 
a  bull-dog."  Our  main  interest  in  Claverhouse  for  the  present  is 
the  part  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
and  affecting  tragedies  that  stain  the  page  of  Scottish  history — the 
death  of  John  Brown,  of  Priesthill. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  1685 — the  same  month  and  year 
that  saw  the  tragedy  of  the  Wigtown  martyrs.  Here  is  Claver- 
house's  own  account  of  the  matter,  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry  on  Sabbath  the  3rd  of  May,  1685  : — "  On 
Frayday  last,"  he  writes,  "  amongst  the  hills  betwixt  Douglas  and 
the  Plellands,  we  purseued  tuo  fellous  a  great  way  throu  the 
mosses,  and  in  end  seised  them.  They  had  no  armes  about  them, 
and  denayed  they  had  any ;  but  being  asked  if  they  would  take 
the  abguration,  the  eldest  of  tuo,  called  John  Broun,  refused  it, 
nor  would  he  swear  not  to  ryse  in  armes  against  the  King,  but  said 
he  kneu  no  King ;  upon  which,  and  there  being  found  bullets  and 
match  in  his  house,  and  treasonable  peapers,  I  caused  shoot  him 
dead,  which  he  suffered  very  inconcernedly." 

This  letter  in  itself  is  sufficiently  damaging  to  those  who  would 
seek  to  exonerate  Graham  of  Claverhouse  from  any  participation 
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in  the  murder  of  John  Brown,  of  Priesthill,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence,  though  Aytoun,  in  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  says 
that  "  For  forty-three  years  after  the  Revolution  the  details  of  this 
atrocious  murder  were  never  revealed  to  the  public  !  Nowhere  in 
print  or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  declaration  published 
previously  to  Wodrow — 1722 — does  even  the  name  of  John 
Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  a  work  which 
appeared  in  1714,  and  in  that  work  no  details  are  given,  the 
narrative  being  comprehended  in  a  couple  of  lines."  Dr.  Smellie, 
in  his  Men  of  the  Covenant,  answers  Aytoun  by  saying:  "But,  as 
Dr.  Hay  Fleming  replies,  '  Aytoun's  search  must  have  been  per 
functorily  performed.'  In  a  pamphlet  by  Alexander  Shields, 
published  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tragedy  is  thus 
told:  'The  said  Claverhouse,  in  May,  1685,  apprehended  John 
Brown  in  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Air, 
being  at  his  work  about  his  own  house,  and  shot  him  dead  before 
his  own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife.'  A  year  later  Gilbert  Rule 
gives  a  brief  but  explicit  account  of  the  martyrdom.  Two  years 
afterwards  there  is  allusion  to  it  again  in  one  of  the  best-known 
controversial  books  of  the  time.  The  Royalist  professor  has  been 
negligent  in  his  scrutiny." 

Before  coming  to  describe  the  dire  tragedy  of  that  early  May 
morning,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  her  who  played  such 
a  noble  part  when  the  cruel  messenger  of  death  came  so  suddenly 
to  her  home.  John  Brown  and  Isabel  Weir  had  been  together 
but  three  short  years.  It  was  Alexander  Peden,  the  Prophet  of 
the  Covenant,  who  joined  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  matri 
mony.  And  in  keeping  with  the  weird  mystery  that  surrounded 
his  person  and  sayings,  he  turned  to  the  bride,  who  then  had  no 
consciousness  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  her  husband,  and  said, 
"  Isabel,  you  have  got  a  good  man,  but  you  will  not  enjoy  him 
long.  Prize  his  company,  and  keep  linen  by  you  to  be  his 
winding-sheet,  for  you  will  need  it  when  not  looking  for  it,  and  it 
will  be  a  bloody  one." 

The  night  before  the  fateful  May  morning  when  Isabel  Weir 
would  require  "  the  linen  for  his  winding-sheet  when  she  was  not 
looking  for  it,"  Alexander  Peden,  a  solitary  fugitive  among  the 
lonely  mountains  and  glens,  came  to  the  humble  home  of  John 
Brown.  The  next  day  he  rose  early.  It  was  a  misty  morning, 
and,  looking  out  over  the  moorland,  Peden  pensively  remarked,  "A 
fearful  morning,  a  fearful  morning."  "  Yes,"  said  someone,  "  it  is 
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a  dark  morning."  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "a  dark,  misty  morning." 
With  these  words  Peden  passed  into  the  mist,  and  pursued  his  way 
through  the  lonely  moor  to  some  friendly  home.  It  was  the  last 
time  he  saw  John  Brown  alive.  That  morning  was  to  witness 
a  darkness  denser  than  that  produced  by  the  mist.  All 
unconscious  of  danger,  John  Brown,  with  his  nephew,  was  digging 
some  peat  ground,  when  suddenly  the  troopers  of  Claverhouse 
were  upon  them.  They  were  immediately  taken  prisoners,  and 
carried  back  to  their  home.  John  Brown  was  asked  if  he  had 
ever  preached,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  Claver 
house  said,  "  If  he  has  not  preached,  meikle  has  he  prayed  in  his 
time."  He  turned  to  John  Brown,  adding,  "  Go  to  your  prayers, 
for  you  shall  immediately  die."  John  knelt  on  the  ground  before 
his  door,  and  in  this  hour  of  dire  need  poured  out  his  soul  to  God. 
It  was  a  solemn  hour,  and,  though  ready  to  go,  there  was  a  young 
wife  with  their  firstborn  to  be  left  behind.  As  he  prayed  for  these 
and  the  Lord's  covenanted  cause  in  Scotland,  Claverhouse  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  "I  gave  you  time  to  pray,"  he  said,  "and 
ye've  begun  to  preach." 

Then  came  the  last  sad  farewell  between  husband  and  wife. 
"  Take  good-night  of  your  wife  and  children,"  said  Claverhouse. 
The  brave  man  rose  from  his  knees,  and  as  he  approached  his 
wife,  to  bid  her  the  last  farewell  on  this  side  of  eternity,  he  said, 
"  Now,  Isabel,  the  day  is  come  that  I  told  you  would  come,  when 
I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying  me."  And  the  answer  she  gave 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  kneel  for  the  last  time  ere  the  bullets  of 
the  troopers  laid  him  a  lifeless  corpse  on  the  green  grass.  "  In 
deed,  John,"  she  said,  "  I  can  willingly  part  with  you."  "  That's 
all  I  desire,"  said  the  martyr;  "I  have  no  more  to  do  but  die." 
He  kissed  his  wife  and  child,  knelt  in  prayer,  and  then,  according 
to  Patrick  Walker,  "  Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot  him, 
and  the  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which 
scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground." 

Then  turning  to  the  widow,  Claverhouse  asked,  "  What  thinkest 
thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ?  "  "I  thought  ever  much  good 
of  him,"  she  replied,  "and  as  much  now  as  ever."  "It  were  but 
justice,"  was  the  cruel  rejoinder,  "  to  lay  thee  beside  him."  "  If 
you  were  permitted/'  she  said,  "  I  doubt  not  but  your  cruelty 
would  go  that  length ;  but  how  will  ye  make  answer  for  this 
morning's  work  ?  "  "  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and  for  God, 
I  will  take  Him  in  my  own  hands,"  was  the  contemptuous  and 
daring  reply. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  state  that,  according  to  Patrick  Walkers 
account,  it  was  not  Claverhouse's  own  hand,  but  those  of  his 
soldiers,  that  fired  the  fatal  shots.  The  commonly  received 
account,  however,  is  that  the  soldiers  were  afraid  to  fire,  and  that 
Claverhouse's  own  hand  did  the  ghastly  deed.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
our  chief  concern  is  with  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  on  that  May  morning, 
saw  enacted  before  her  a  scene  which  the  sorrows  of  after  years 
could  scarcely  obliterate  from  her  memory.  After  the  troopers 
had  left,  the  young  widow  laid  her  helpless  infant  beside  the  body 
of  her  dead  husband,  and  lovingly  gathered  up  in  a  napkin  the 
fragments  of  the  scattered  head.  When  this  labour  of  love  was 
over,  her  heart  at  last  became  a  fountain  of  tears  as  she  realised 
what  had  taken  place. 

The  news  of  the  terrible  tragedy  having  spread,  some  of  the 
neighbours  hastened  to  the  grief-stricken  home.  "The  first  that 
came,"  says  Patrick  Walker,  "was  a  very  fit  hand — that  old, 
singular,  Christian  woman  in  the  Cummerhead,  named  Jean 
Brown,  who  had  been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her  husband 
at  Pentland,  and  afterwards  of  two  worthy  sons,  killed  and  shot. 
Then  came  David  Steel,  a  godly  man,  and  gathering  the  little 
company  together,  they  joined  in  family  worship.  The  Psalm 
chosen  for  praise  was  the  twenty-seventh,  and  as  the  sorrowful 
group  of  mourners  sang  the  words  of  this  Psalm,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Scottish  metrical  version,  it  must  have  comforted  their 

hearts : — 

"  For  He  in  His  pavilion  shall 

Me  hide  in  evil  days  ; 
In  secret  of  His  tent  me  hide, 

And  on  a  rock  me  raise. 
And  now,  even  at  this  present  time, 

My  head  shall  lifted  be 
Above  all  those  that  are  my  foes, 

And  round  encompass  me. 
Therefore  unto  His  tabernacle 

I'll  sacrifices  bring 
Of  joyfulness  ;    I'll  sing,  yea,   I 

To  God  will  praises  sing." 

After  family  worship  was  over  they  laid  the  mortal  remains  of 
John  Brown  to  rest  in  a  grave  dug  out  on  the  lonely  moor. 

A.  B.  Todd,  in  his  Scottish  Covenanters,  speaking  of  a  second 
visit  he  paid  to  the  scene  of  John  Brown's  martyrdom,  writes : 
"  Some  years  afterwards  we  visited  the  place  again,  this  time  in 
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one  of  the  glad,  green,  summer  months,  but  even  then  it  had  a 
sad  and  a  most  lonely  look,  though  the  bluebells  were  bending 
their  heads  around  the  martyr's  grave,  and  the  larks  were  singing 
joyously  and  well,  away  up  on  the  rim  of  a  gorgeous  rainbow 
which  rested  on  the  sides  of  the  eastern  hills." 

Well  may  Dr.  Smellie  say,  "  One  knows  not  whether  the  courage 

F  husband  or  of  wife  is  the  more  admirable."     But  the  courage 

that  enabled  Mrs.  Brown  to  part  with  her  husband  was  of  a  higher 

order  than  is  born  of  this  earth,  and  surely  she  has  earned  a  right 

:o  a  place  among  the  true-hearted  heroines  of  the  Covenant. 


MARGARET    LACHLISON    (MACLACHLAN)    and 
MARGARET    WILSON. 


ONE  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  of  the  times  of  persecution 
circles  round  the  name  of  Margaret  Wilson,  a  young  girl  who 
sealed  the  principles  she  held  by  laying  down  her  life.  The 
odium  of  the  cruel  deed  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  admirers  of 
the  persecutors,  that  Sheriff  Napier,  in  his  Case  for  the  Crown, 
did  his  utmost  to  prove  that  no  such  event  as  the  Solway  Firth 
drowning  ever  happened  except  in  Covenanting  literature !  He 
did  not  deny  that  Margaret  Wilson  and  her  aged  companion, 
Margaret  MacLachlan  or  Lachlison,  were  condemned  to  die,  but 
maintained  that  they  had  been  reprieved.  Fortunately,  the  Sheriff 
found  in  Dr.  Archibald  Stewart,  of  Glasserton,  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel.  In  his  History  Vindicated,  and  in  Dr.  King  Hewison's 
Covenanters,  recently  published,  there  are  irrefragible  proofs  of 
the  dire  tragedy  enacted  on  the  Solway  sands.  It  has  been 
asserted,  in  defence  of  the  persecutors,  that  Margaret  Lachlison 
petitioned  the  Council,  and  that  a  reprieve  had  been  granted. 
This  petition  may  be  read  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  but 
the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  couched  bear  evidence  that  it  was 
more  the  kindly  act  of  sympathising  friends  than  that  of  the 
intrepid  woman  who  was  soon  to  lay  down  her  life  for  the  truths 
she  held  dear.  Dr.  Smellie  points  out  that  the  reprieve  leaves  a 
blank  where  we  should  expect  the  date  on  which  the  days  of  grace 
were  to  expire,  and  it  discharges  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
and  not  the  Bailies  of  Wigtown,  from  carrying  out  the  sentence 
pronounced.  The  women,  however,  refused  to  take  the  Abjura 
tion  Oath,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  they  met 
their  death  at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 

Margaret  Lachlison  was  the  widow  of  John  Milliken,  carpenter, 
a  tenant  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinner,  Galloway.  In  her  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  she  says  that  she  is  "  about  the  age  of  three 
score  [and]  ten  years,"  though  on  her  gravestone  in  the  churchyard 
of  Wigtown  her  age  is  given  as  sixty-three  years.  She  lived  a  quiet 
life,  but "  superior,"  says  Anderson,  "  to  most  women  of  her  station 
in  religious  knowledge;  blameless  in  her  deportment;  and  a 
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pattern  of  virtue  and  piety."  But  these  virtues  did  not  appeal  to 
the  ruling  powers  in  Scotland  at  this  time.  Margaret  Lachlison 
had  been  guilty  of  absenting  herself  from  the  services  of  the  curate, 
and  she  had  attended  the  services  of  the  outed  ministers.  She 
had  also  given  shelter  to  some  of  the  persecuted.  In  the  eyes  of 
those  in  power  this  conduct  was  considered  highly  reprehensible 
and  criminal,  and  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  arrested  all  further 
attentions  that  this  good  woman  might  be  inclined  to  show  to  her 
persecuted  countrymen.  While  engaged  at  family  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  her  own  house  she  was  apprehended  and  carried  to 
prison,  where  "  she  lay  for  a  long  time,"  says  Anderson,  "  and  was 
treated  with  great  harshness,  not  being  allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her, 
nor  a  bed  upon  which  to  lie,  nor  even  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature." 

When  Margaret  Lachlison  and  Margaret  Wilson  were  appre 
hended  they  were  asked  to  take  the  Abjuration  Oath.  This  was 
an  Oath  abjuring  the  manifesto  published  by  the  Cameronians, 
entitled  The  Apologetic  Declaration  and  admonitory  Vindication 
of  the  True  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  especially  anent 
Intelligencers  and  Informers.  The  Cameronians  in  this  manifesto 
gave  expression  to  their  adherence  to  their  renunciation  of  Charles; 
they  also  warn  all  who  may  give  information  against  them  that 
they  shall  punish  them  according  to  their  power  and  the  degree 
of  the  offence  committed.  "  This  step,"  says  Dr.  MacCrie,  "  we 
do  not  undertake  to  vindicate.  ...  At  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  condemn  them  with  great  severity,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  were  cast  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  driven  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  mountains,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  shelter"  {Review  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord],  When  asked  to  take  this  Oath,  Margaret 
Lachlison,  Margaret  Wilson,  and  her  young  sister,  Agnes,  refused 
to  do  so. 

Margaret  Wilson  was  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Wilson,  a  farmer. 
Both  Gilbert  Wilson  and  his  wife  were  exemplary  in  their 
attentions  to  the  High  Church  Episcopacy  advocated  by  the 
powers  that  were.  But,  strange  to  say,  their  children — Margaret, 
who  was  eighteen,  Thomas,  who  was  sixteen,  and  Agnes,  who  was 
in  her  fourteenth  year — refused  to  adopt  the  religious  faith  of 
their  parents,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  persecuted  Covenanters. 
The  strong  pressure  of  the  persecutors  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Gilbert  Wilson's  home,  until  at  last  his  children  were  outlawed 
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and  had  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Such  an  existence  must  have 
told  severely  on  the  young  people,  and  in  the  end  Margaret  and 
Agnes  ventured  to  steal  to  their  father's  home.  They  were  soon 
discovered  and  cast  into  prison.  After  enduring  imprisonment 
for  six  or  seven  weeks  they  were  summoned  before  their  judges 
and  charged  with  the  guilt  of  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Airsmoss. 
Needless  to  say,  these  young  girls  had  no  part  or  lot  in  these 
conflicts  with  the  Royal  troops.  But  they  were  found  guilty,  and, 
along  with  Margaret  Lachlison,  they  were  sentenced  to  be  "  ty'd 
to  palisados  fixed  in  the  sand,  within  the  floodmark,  and  there  to 
stand  till  the  flood  overflowed  them  and  drowned  them."  Gilbert 
Wilson,  well-nigh  distracted  with  the  cruel  fate  awaiting  his 
children,  made  every  effort  to  get  the  sentence  revoked,  but  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  his 
thirteen-year-old  daughter.  He  had  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  plead 
for  her  and  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  Margaret  Lachlison  and  her  companion 
were  led  out  of  their  prison  to  die  on  the  Solway  sands.  The 
officials  who  were  entrusted  with  the  cruel  deed  drove  two  stakes 
into  the  sand — one  being  further  out  towards  the  sea  than  the 
other.  To  the  former  Margaret  Lachlison  was  fastened,  in  the 
hope  that  the  dying  struggles  of  the  aged  martyr  might  weaken 
the  resolution  of  the  brave  young  girl  as  the  remorseless  waves 
rolled  on.  The  fate  of  the  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  people  gathered  on  the  banks,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  win  them  from  their  stern  resolution  to  die  rather 
than  disown  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  As  the 
waters  of  the  Solway  Firth  came  on  and  did  their  pitiless  work, 
some  of  the  bystanders  directed  Margaret's  attention  to  her  aged 
companion,  asking  at  the  same  time  what  she  thought  of  her  now. 
"  What  do  I  see,"  came  the  reply,  "  but  Christ  wrestling  there  ? 
Think  ye  that  we  are  the  sufferers  ?  No,  it  is  Christ  in  us ;  for 
He  sends  none  a  warfare  on  their  own  charges."  Then  she 
opened  her  Bible  and  read  aloud  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  And  as  she  read  those  deeply  comforting  words 
with  the  light  of  eternity  already  shining  upon  the  holy  page,  how 
unspeakably  precious  they  must  have  been  !  "  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it 
is  written  :  '  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long  ;  we  are 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.'  Nay,  in  all  these  things 
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we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 
Then  she  sang  the  25th  Psalm  in  the  Scottish  metrical  version, 
beginning  at  the  7th  verse  : — 

My  sins  and  faults  of  youth 

Do  Thou,  O  Lord,  forget ; 
After  Thy  mercy  think  on  me, 

And  for  Thy  goodness  great. 

Ere  the  end  came  they  pulled  her  out  of  the  water,  and,  waiting 
until  she  was  able  to  speak,  they  asked  her  if  she  would  pray  for 
King  James.  "  I  wish  the  salvation  of  all,"  she  replied,  "  and  the 
damnation  of  none."  "  Dear  Margaret,"  pled  one  of  the  onlookers, 
"say  'God  save  the  King.'"  "God  save  him  if  He  will,"  she 
replied,  "  for  it  is  his  salvation  I  desire." 

Eagerly  her  friends  caught  the  words  as  a  passport  to  the  fleeting 
life  of  time.  "  She  has  said  it !  She  has  said  it ! "  they  cried. 
But  Major  Winram  was  not  the  man  to  be  robbed  so  easily  of  his 
prey.  He  offered  to  administer  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  to  her. 
By  this  Oath  the  National  Covenant  arid  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  were  declared  to  be  unlawful.  As  a  true  Covenanter 
Margaret  resolutely  refused  to  take  the  Oath.  There  was  no 
wavering;  that  fair  young  life  had  been  laid  on  the  altar, 
consecrated  to  Christ,  and  she  would  not  take  it  back.  "  Let  me 
go,"  she  said,  "  I  am  one  of  Christ's  children."  They  plunged 
her  into  the  unfeeling  waters,  and  the  battle  so  nobly  fought  ended 
in  triumph  for  the  young  witness  of  Christ.  To  appropriate 
Carlyle's  words  as  applied  by  him  to  the  closing  scene  in  Oliver 
Cromwell's  career : — "  Here  is  a  life-battle  right  nobly  done. 
Seest  thou  not, 

The  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm, 
At  His  command  and  will ; 
So  that  the  waves  which  raged  before 
Now  quiet  are  and  still  ! 

Then  are  they  glad — because  at  rest 
And  quiet  now  they  be ; 
So  to  the  haven  He  them  brings 
Which  they  desir'd  to  see." 

— (Scottish  Metrical  Psalms  cvii.  29.) 
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In  Wigtown  Churchyard  a  tombstone  tells  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  rude  but  graphic  couplet : — 

"  Within  the  sea,  ty'd  to  a  stake, 
She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake." 

It  was  the  terrible  "  Killing  Times,"  but  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  slumbered  not,  and  already,  in  the  High  Court  of  Heaven, 
the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  King  James  would  be  a  fugitive 
and  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  royal  throne  to  another.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  Menteath,  in  her  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and 
Covenant,  in  reference  to  the  waves  that  drowned  the  Wigtown 
Martyrs  : 

"  They  will  not  cease,  they  will  not  sleep,  those  voices  of  the  wave, 
For  ever,  ever  whispering,  above  the  martyr's  grave  ; 
"Pis  heard  at  night,  'tis  heard  at  noon,  the  same  low  wailing  song, 
In  murmur  loud,  in  cadence  low,  '  How  long,  O  Lord — how  long  ? ' 
A  cry  against  thee  from  the  tide  !  O  tyrant,  banned  of  Heaven. 
It  meets  the  blood-voice  of  the  earth — and  answer  shall  be  given, 
'  A  little  while,  the  cup  fills  fast,  it  overflows  for  thee, 
And  thine  extremity  shall  prove  the  vengeance  of  the  sea.'" 

Three  years  afterwards  King  James  fled,  and  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  landing  at  Torquay,  was  proclaimed  King,  with  his 
consort  as  Queen,  and  the  Killing  Times  were  at  an  end. 


ISABEL    ALISON. 


ISABEL  ALISON  and  Marion  Harvey  both  belonged  to  the  stricter 
section  of  the  Covenanters,  acknowledging  as  their  ministerial 
leaders  the  famous  and  highly  respected  Covenanter  ministers, 
Richard  Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill.  No  doubt,  because 
of  the  cruel  oppression  the  Cameronians  had  to  endure,  they 
were  led  at  times  to  speak  unadvisedly  and  to  act  in  a  way  that 
we,  in  altered  circumstances  and  no  longer  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  tempest,  may  feel  inclined  to  criticise.  But  taking  them  all  in 
all,  the  sternness  of  the  Cameronians  arose  from  their  high  sense 
of  principle  and  an  utter  failure  to  recognise  what  they  considered 
sinful  compromises.  They  have  been  severely  censured.  They 
were  few  in  numbers — their  social  position  did  not  give  them  a 
commanding  position  in  the  land — but,  with  all  their  failings  and 
shortcomings,  they  were  men  who  discerned  the  times,  and  the 
ushering  in  of  the  Revolution  with  the  acceptance  of  William  and 
Mary  as  sovereigns  of  these  realms  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  history's 
vindication  of  the  justness  of  the  contentions  of  the  followers  of 
Richard  Cameron.  More  than  twenty  years  of  a  cruel  and 
relentless  persecution  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Covenanters. 
Three  Indulgences  had  been  offered,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  accepted  one  or  other  of  these  Indulgences, 
until  at  last  only  a  few  stood  out.  By  the  Sanquhar  Declaration 
the  Cameronians  had  renounced  allegiance  to  Charles  II., 
regarding  him  as  a  perjured  person,  having  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Covenant  at  a  time  when,  if  not  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  yet  had  strong  sympathies  in  that  direction — at  least 
so  far  as  a  man  of  his  character  can  be  said  to  have  sympathies 
with  any  kind  of  religion.  By  the  laws  of  the  realm,  therefore, 
they  became  rebels,  but,  judged  by  higher  laws,  it  was  their  deep 
concern  for  the  crown  rights  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  made  them 
take  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  government 
of  King  Charles  II.  in  Scotland. 

Donald  Cargill  had  seen  many  days  in  the  service  of  his 
Master :  Richard  Cameron  was  but  young.  The  elder  was  of  a 
timid,  shrinking  nature,  but  strong  and  immovable  as  the  rock 
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when  great  issues  were  at  stake ;  Richard  Cameron,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  by  nature  of  a  bolder  disposition,  but  it  was  not  his 
natural  boldness  that  made  him  such  a  faithful  servant  on  the 
side  of  his  Master,  though  no  doubt  the  Holy  Spirit  used  this 
feature  of  his  character  for  His  own  service.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  affecting  in  the  strong  union  that  existed  between  these 
two  servants  of  Christ.  After  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  they  were  the  only  ministers  who  preached  in  the 
fields,  with  the  exception  of  John  Blackadder,  until  young 
James  Renwick  appeared.  The  followers  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  Cargill  held  no  communion  with  the  Indulged. 
Blackadder,  on  the  other  hand,  while  regarding  the  Indulgence  as 
a  snare  and  a  trap,  did  not  take  up  such  a  strong  attitude  as  the 
Cameronians  towards  the  Indulged,  and  would  not  follow  them  in 
their  step  of  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  King.  As  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  the  impression  made  by  Richard 
Cameron  on  his  contemporaries  was  extraordinary.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  he  belonged  to  a  party  which  were  regarded  as 
fanatics  and  rebels  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  as  narrow-minded 
bigots  by  the  great  bulk  of  Presbyterian  Scotland ;  and  that  he 
was  but  young  in  years  and  in  service,  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  Richard  Cameron  is  one  of  the  great  commanding  figures  in 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  The  flame  kindled  by  God  burned 
with  a  vehemency  that  gave  the  warning  that  it  was  but  for  a 
season.  He  was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  many 
rejoiced  in  him  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  that  he,  as  a 
messenger  of  Christ,  brought  to  them. 

Isabel  Alison  espoused  the  cause  of  Cameron  and  Cargill,  and, 
owing  to  some  remarks  she  had  made  on  observing  the  harsh 
treatment  meted  out  to  a  few  non-conforming  religious  people  at 
Perth,  she  was  apprehended.  She  was  dismissed  by  the  magis 
trates,  but  soon  afterwards  was  again  apprehended  by  a  party  of 
soldiers,  and  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  thrown 
into  prison.  She  was  then  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
an  effort  was  made  by  cross-examination  to  extort  from  her  a 
confession  that  would  lead  to  her  entanglement  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law.  .Throughout  her  examination  she  retained  her  self- 
possession,  and  was  enabled  to  answer  her  interrogators  with 
calmness  and  wisdom. 

Bishop  Paterson  asked  : — "  Have  you  conversed  with  Donald 
Cargill?" 
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She  replied : — "  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  a  man  whom  I  have  no 
clearness  to  speak  to."  He  desired  another  member  of  council  to 
put  the  same  question ;  which  being  done,  she  answered : — "  I 
have  seen  him,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  seen  him  oftener." 

Do  you  own  what  he  has  done  against  the  civil  magistrate  ?  " 
I  do  own  it." 

Can  you  read  the  Bible  ?  " 
Yes." 

Do  you  know  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  civil  magistrate." 
When  the  magistrate  carrieth  the  sword  for  God,  according  to 
what  the  Scripture  calls  for,  we  owe  him  all  due  reverence ;  but 
when  magistrates  overturn  the  work  of  God,  and  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  Him,  it  is  the  duty  of  His  servants  to  execute  His 
laws  and  ordinances  to  them." 

"  Do  you  own  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  ?  " 

"  I  do  own  it." 

"  Do  you  own  the  papers  taken  at  the  Queensferry  on  Henry 
Hall?" 

"You  need  not  question  that." 

"  Have  you  conversed  with  rebels?  " 

"  I  never  conversed  with  rebels." 

"  Have  you  conversed  with  David  Hackstoun  ?  " 

"  I  have  conversed  with  him,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I 
saw  him,  for  I  never  saw  ought  in  him  but  a  godly  pious  youth." 

The  favourite  incriminating  question  was  then  asked  her : — 

"  Was  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  a  pious  act  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  him  (t'.e.,  David  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet)  say 
that  he  killed  him ;  but  if  God  moved  any,  and  put  it  upon  them 
to  execute  his  righteous  judgments  upon  him,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  that." 

This  was   the   great   stumbling   stone  set  before   the   stricter 
Covenanters,   and   when    the  issues    were    presented    to    them 
whether    the    killing    of  Archbishop    Sharp,    on    Magus   Moor, 
was   murder   or   not,   they  recoiled    from    stamping    the    deed 
with   the   foul  brand   of  criminality,  regarding   it   more   as   the 
just  judgment   of  heaven  than  a  crime.     As   Dr.    Smellie   has 
well  said,  "  Sharp's  character  was  despicable.     His  presence  was 
a  menace  and  a  blight.     But  these  facts  do  not  excuse  his  murder. 
There  are,  of  course,  elements  of  extenuation.     .     .     .     .     .     . 

It  was  condemned,  soon  and  utterly,  by  the  responsible  leaders  in 
the  army  of  the  Covenant.     The  captain  of  the  band,  moreover, 
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that  ferocious  and  iron-hearted  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  was  not 
a  religious  man  ;  he  was  an  enthusiast,  whose  enthusiasm  darkened 
into  the  bigotry  of  the  fanatic  ;  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  godliness, 
and,  even  before  the  sanguinary  3rd  of  May,  he  was  kept  back 
from  sitting  down  at  the  Sacramental  Table :  his  was  not  a  nature 
sensitive  to  the  highest  and  holiest  things."  The  most  than  can 
be  said  about  the  rough  method  adopted  in  removing  Archbishop 
Sharp  from  the  scene  of  his  oppressive  activities  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  lines  written  when  Cardinal  Beaton  met  with  a 
similar  fate — 

"As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 
He  was  a  man  we  weill  culd  want, 

And  we'll  forget  him  sune  ; 
But  yet  I  think  the  sooth  to  say 
Although  the  loon  is  weill  away, 

The  deed  was  foully  dune." 

Isabel  was  further  questioned  : — 

"What  think  you  of  that  in  the  Confession  of  Faith — That 
magistrates  should  be  owned  though  they  were  heathens  ?  " 

"  It  was  another  matter,"  came  the  quick  reply,  "  than  when 
those  who  seemed  to  own  the  truth  have  now  overturned  it,  and 
made  themselves  avowed  enemies  to  it." 

"  Who  should  be  judge  of  these  things  ?  " 

"  The  Scriptures  of  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  men 
that  have  overturned  the  work  themselves." 

She  was  now  brought  before  the  lords  justiciary  and  tried  on 
the  confession  she  had  made.  After  the  indictment  was  read  she 
was  asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to  offer  to  the  charges.  She 
answered  in  the  negative.  When  the  names  of  the  jury  were 
called,  it  was  found  that  two  had  absented  themselves,  for  which 
they  were  fined.  Another  was  so  opposed  to  having  any  part  in 
the  proceedings  that  he  pled  to  be  relieved,  but  this  was  refused 
him.  When  he  was  sworn  in,  he  trembled  so  much  that  he 
could  not  hold  up  his  hand.  Before  the  trial  commenced,  Isabel 
addressed  the  jury,  saying,  "  I  take  every  one  of  you  witness 
against  another  at  your  appearance  before  God,  that  your  proceed 
ing  against  me  is  only  for  owning  of  Christ,  His  gospel  and 
members ;  which  I  could  not  disown,  lest  I  should  come  under 
the  hazard  of  denying  Christ,  and  so  be  denied  of  Him."  Sir 
George  MacKenzie  ("the  bluidy  MacKenzie"  of  Covenanting 
tradition)  was  prosecutor.  The  jury  unanimously  found  her 
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guilty  "conform  to  her  confession  of  adherence  to  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Fanatics'  New  Covenant,  and  to  the  Declaration  at 
Sanquhar,  and  to  the  Bond  of  Combination ;  but  as  actor  or 
receipter  of  rebels,  they  find  it  not  proven."  The  sentence  was 
delayed  until  2ist  January.  On  this  date  she  was  again  brought 
before  the  court  and  her  sentence  read  to  her.  She  was  to  "  be 
taken  to  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  upon  Wednesday  next, 
the  26th  instant,  betwixt  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  she  be  dead,  and  all  her 
lands,  heritages,  goods  and  gear  whatsomever,  to  be  escheat  and 
inbrought  to  our  sovereign  lord's  use,  which  was  pronounced  for 
doom."  It  was  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  for  the  opinions  she  held, 
for  her  enemies  could  not  produce  an  item  of  evidence  that  she 
had  openly  resisted  the  law  of  the  land.  During  the  few  days 
that  intervened  between  her  condemnation  and  her  execution, 
God  did  not  forsake  her.  "  O,  how  great  is  His  love  to  me,"  she 
said,  "that  hath  brought  me  forth  to  testify  against  the  abomin 
ations  of  the  times,  and  kept  me  from  fainting  hitherto,  and  hath 
made  me  to  rejoice  in  Him.  Now  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  He 
gave  me  a  life  to  lay  down  for  Him.  Now,  farewell  all  creature 
comforts ;  farewell  sweet  Bible ;  farewell  ye  real  friends  in  Christ ; 
farewell  faith  and  hope ;  farewell  prayers  and  all  duties  ;  farewell 
sun  and  moon.  Within  a  little  while  I  shall  be  free  from  sin,  and 
all  sorrows  that  follow  thereon.  Welcome  everlasting  joy,  ever 
lasting  life ! "  On  coming  to  the  scaffold  she  sang  : — 

"How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling  place, 

O  Lord  of  hosts,  to  me  ! 
The  tabernacles  of  Thy  grace 

How  pleasant,  Lord,  they  be. 
My  thirsty  soul  longs  vehemently, 

Yea,  faints,  Thy  courts  to  see  : 
My  very  heart  and  flesh  cry  out, 

O  living  God,  for  Thee." 

Her  last  words  on  the  scaffold  were : — "  Farewell  all  created 
comforts ;  farewell  sweet  Bible,  in  which  I  delighted  most,  and 
which  has  been  sweet  to  me  since  I  came  to  prison.  Farewell, 
Christian  acquaintances.  Now  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  " 


MARION    HARVEY. 


IN  the  account  already  given  of  Isabel  Alison  reference  has 
been  made  to  Marion  Harvey,  who  suffered  with  her  on  the 
scaffold  for  the  same  cause.  Both  belonged  to  the  followers  of 
Richard  Cameron,  and  to  understand  some  of  the  references  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch 
given  of  Isabel  Alison.  Their  stern  Covenanting  leader  was,  after 
a  short  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  slain  at  Airsmoss.  To  quote 
the  words  of  James  Hyslop  : — 

"  Though  in  mist  and  in  darkness  and  fire  they  were  shrouded, 
Yet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  stood  calm  and  unclouded  ; 
Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  proud  and  unbending, 
They  stood  like  the  rock  the  thunder  was  rending. 
The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were  gleaming, 
The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  streaming  ; 
The  heavens  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling, 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  moorlands  the  mighty  were  falling. 
When  the  righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  had  ended, 
A  chariot  of  tire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended  ; 
The  drivers  were  angels,  on  horses  of  whiteness, 
And  its  burning  wheels  turned  upon  axles  of  brightness. 
A  seraph  unfolded  its  doors,  bright  and  shining, 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining, 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation 
Have  mounted  the  chariot  and  steeds  of  salvation." 

Marion  Harvey  was  a  humble  servant  girl  who  was  enabled,  by 
the  grace  given  her,  to  bear  witness,  even  to  death,  for  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  She  was  in  her  fourteenth  year  when  she  was 
turned  in  good  earnest  to  think  about  the  matters  that  concerned 
her  soul's  salvation.  Prior  to  this,  according  to  her  own  testi 
mony,  she  was  a  "blasphemer  and  Sabbath  breaker."  But, 
happening  to  attend  the  conventicles,  where  she  heard  the 
persecuted  ministers  preach,  she  was  brought  to  a  saving  know 
ledge  of  Christ.  Among  the  ministers  she  heard  at  these  field 
preachings  were  the  famous  John  Welsh,  Donald  Cargill,  and 
Richard  Cameron.  When  she  was  on  trial  prior  to  her  condem 
nation,  and  in  her  dying  testimony,  she  bore  witness  to  the  benefit 
she  had  received  from  the  preaching  of  Cargill  and  Cameron.  "  I 
bless  the  Lord,"  she  says,  "  that  ever  I  heard  Mr.  Cargill,  that 
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faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  heard 
Mr.  Richard  Cameron  ;  my  soul  has  been  refreshed  with  the  hear 
ing  of  him,  particularly  at  a  Communion  in  Carrick,  on  these 
words  in  Psalm  Ixxxv.  8,  'The  Lord  will  speak  peace  unto  his 
people  and  to  his  saints,  but  let  them  not  turn  again  to  folly.' " 

Belonging,  as  she  did,  to  the  strictest  section  of  the  Covenanters 
— the  section  peculiarly  hated  by  those  in  power — it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  in  attending  the  conventicles  she  was  taking  her  life 
into  her  hands.  On  her  way  to  one  of  these  meetings  she  was 
apprehended  by  Sergeant  Warrock  and  a  party  of  soldiers.  She 
was  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  there  imprisoned.  Her  betrayer  was 
James  Henderson,  of  North  Queensferry,  who,  according  to  her 
own  description,  was  "  the  Judas  that  sold  Archibald  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Skene  to  the  bloody  soldiers  for  so  much  money."  Both  of 
these  men  had  been  martyred.  At  the  time  of  her  apprehension 
she  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  summoned  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  no  charge  against  her  except 
that  she  attended  the  conventicles.  Evidently  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  mete  out  to  her  condign  punishment,  but  ere  doing 
so  they  showed  their  determination  to  get  her  as  deeply  involved 
in  what  the  Government  then  reckoned  crime  as  they  possibly 
could.  So  after  a  series  of  questions  they  drew  from  her  an 
expression  of  her  approval  of  Cargill's  Covenant,  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration,  the  Torwood  Excommunication,  and  the  killing  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  in  so  far  as  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  for 
that  purpose.  During  her  trial  one  of  the  Privy  Councillors  said 
that  "  a  rock,  a  cod,  and  bobbins  would  set  her  better  than  these 
debates."  Dalziel,  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  persecutors, 
threatened  her  with  the  boot — an  instrument  of  diabolical  cruelty. 
This  instrument,  made  of  iron,  was  shaped  like  a  boot,  into  which 
the  foot  of  the  victim  was  placed,  and  then  wedges  were  driven  in 
by  a  hammer  until  the  victim  made  confession  or  was  completely 
overcome  by  the  excruciating  pain.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  Privy 
Councillors,  and  the  answers  the  young  girl  of  twenty  years  gave 
to  her  interrogators. 

Privy  Councillor  :  "  The  Covenant  does  not  bind  you  to  deny 
the  King's  authority." 

Marion  Harvey  :  "  So  long  as  the  King  held  the  truths  of  God 
which  he  swore,  we  were  obliged  to  own  him ;  but  when  he  broke 
his  oath,  and  robbed  Christ  of  His  kingly  rights,  which  do  not 
belong  to  him,  we  were  bound  to  disown  him  and  you  also." 
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"Do  you  know  what  you  say?" 

"Yes." 

"  Were  you  ever  mad  ?  " 

"  I  have  all  the  wit  God  ever  gave  me.  Do  you  see  any  mad 
act  in  me  ?  " 

"  Where  was  you  born  ?  " 

"  In  Borrowstounness  [Bo'ness]." 

"  What  was  your  occupation  there  ?  " 

"  I  served." 

"  Did  you  serve  the  woman  that  gave  Mr.  Donald  Cargill 
quarters  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  answer." 

This  was  a  peculiarly  artful  question,  and  the  refusal  to  answer 
it  shows  the  foresight  and  shrewdness  of  Marion  Harvey  in 
detecting  the  bearing  of  the  question.  An  answer  in  the  affirma 
tive  would  have  seriously  involved  her  mistress. 

The  examination  continued  : — 

"  Who  grounded  you  in  these  principles  ? "  asked  a  Privy 
Councillor. 

"  Christ,  by  His  Word,"  was  the  quick  response. 

"  Did  not  ministers  ground  you  in  these?" 

"  When  the  ministers  preached  the  Word  the  Spirit  of  God 
backed  and  confirmed  it  to  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  John  Welsh  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  my  soul  hath  been  refreshed  by  hearing  him." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Archibald  Riddell?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  heard  him." 

"  Did  they  ever  preach  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King?" 

"  I  have  heard  them  preach  to  defend  the  Gospel,  which  we  are 
all  sworn  to  do." 

Then  she  was  asked  if  she  approved  of  the  killing  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  "  In  so  far,"  she  said,  "as  the  Lord  raised  up  instruments 
to  execute  His  just  judgments  upon  him,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it;  for  he  was  a  perjured  wretch,  and  a  betrayer  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland." 

These  answers  all  too  surely  showed  to  her  judges  that  the 
inevitable  end  was  the  scaffold,  so  they  made  an  appeal  to  her — 
"  Will  you  cast  away  yourself  so ? "  "I  love  my  life  as  well  as  any 
of  you  do,"  she  replied,  "  but  will  not  redeem  it  upon  sinful  terms, 
for  Christ  says,  '  He  that  seeks  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.' " 

The  Clerk  of  the  Justiciary  Court  thus  sums  up  her  confession  : 
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"EDINBURGH,  6th  December,  1680. — In  presence  of  the  lords 
justice  clerk  and  commissioners  of  justiciary,  sitting  in  judgment, 
compeared  Marion  Harvey,  prisoner,  and  being  examined,  adheres 
to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Fanatics'  New  Covenant,  the  same 
being  read  to  her,  and  disowns  the  King  and  his  authority,  and 
the  authority  of  the  lords  of  justiciary,  and  adheres  and  abides  at 
the  treasonable  Declaration  emitted  at  Sanquhar,  and  approves  of 
the  same,  and  says  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  when  the  Lord  raised  up  instruments  for  that  effect,  and 
that  he  was  as  miserable  and  perjured  a  wretch  as  ever  betrayed 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland :  declares  that  ministers  brought  them  up  to 
these  principles,  and  now  they  have  left  them,  and  that  she  has 
heard  Mr.  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  Riddell  preach  up  these  principles 
she  now  owns,  and  blesses  God  she  ever  heard  them  preach  so, 
for  -her  soul  has  been  refreshed  by  them ;  she  approves  of  Mr. 
Cargill's  excommunicating  the  King ;  declares  she  can  write,  but 
refuses  to  sign  the  same."  This  document  is  signed  by  "  Maitland, 
David  Balfour,  Ja.  Falconer,  Roger  Hog." 

For  the  confessions  made  in  the  foregoing,  Marion  Harvey  was 
to  die.  At  her  trial  on  the  lyth  January,  1681,  her  indictment 
was  read,  in  which  she  was  charged  with  the  crimes  enumerated 
in  the  above  document.  She  was  asked  if  she  pleaded  guilty  to 
these  charges.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative.  When  the  jury 
appointed  to  try  her  appeared,  she  said,  "Now,  beware  what  you 
are  doing,  for  they  have  nothing  to  say  against  me,  but  only  for 
owning  Jesus  Christ  and  His  persecuted  truths ;  for  you  will  get 
my  blood  upon  your  heads."  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  lords  delayed  pronouncing  the  sentence  upon  her 
until  Friday,  2ist  January.  On  this  being  told  to  her,  she  said, 
"  I  charge  you  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  as  ye  shall  answer 
there !  For  ye  have  nothing  to  say  against  me  but  for  my  owning 
the  persecuted  Gospel."  On  the  2ist  her  sentence  was  read  to 
her.  She  was  to  be  "taken  to  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh 
upon  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  instant,  betwixt  two  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till 
she  be  dead,  and  all  her  lands,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear  what- 
somever,  to  be  escheat,  and  in-brought  to  our  sovereign  lord's  use, 
which  was  pronounced  for  doom."  She  suffered  along  with  Isabel 
Alison,  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been  given.  Five  women 
of  bad  fame  were  also  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  for  the 
murder  of  their  illegitimate  children. 
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In  her  dying  testimony,  dated  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
2ist  January,  1681,  she  says : — "Christian  friends  and  acquaint 
ances, — I  being  to  lay  down  my  life  on  Wednesday  next,  26th 
January,  I  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  world  wherefore  I 
lay  down  my  life,  and  to  let  it  be  seen  that  I  die  not  as  a  fool,  or 
an  evildoer,  or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.  No ;  it  is 
for  adhering  to  the  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  avowing  Him  to  be 
King  in  Zion  and  Head  of  His  Church  •  and  the  testimony  against 
ungodly  laws  of  men,  and  their  robbing  Christ  of  His  rights  and 
usurping  His  prerogative  royal,  which  I  durst  not  but  testify 
against." 

In  the  same  document  she  writes : — "  I  desire  to  bless  and 
magnify  the  Lord  for  my  lot,  and  may  say  He  hath  brought  me 
to  the  wilderness  to  allure  me  there  and  speak  comfortably  to 
my  soul.  It  was  but  little  of  Him  I  knew  when  I  came  to 
prison ;  but  now  He  has  said  to  me  because  He  lives  I  shall  live 
also.  And  He  has  told  me,  I  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thine 
iniquity  for  my  own  name's  sake.  Kind  has  He  been  to  me 
since  He  brought  me  out  to  witness  for  Him.  I  have  never 
sought  anything  from  Him  that  was  for  His  glory,  since  I  came 
to  prison,  but  He  granted  my  desire.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
found  Him,  in  everything  that  hath  come  in  my  way,  ordering  it 
Himself  for  His  own  glory.  And  now  I  bless  Him  that  thoughts 
of  death  are  not  terrible  to  me.  He  hath  made  me  as  willing  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  Him  as  ever  I  was  willing  to  live  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Now,  farewell,  lovely  and  sweet  Scriptures,  which 
were  aye  my  comfort  in  the  midst  of  all  my  difficulties  !  farewell, 
faith !  farewell,  hope !  farewell,  wanderers  [the  persecuted  minis 
ters],  who  have  been  comfortable  to  my  soul  in  the  hearing  of 
them  commend  Christ's  love !  Farewell,  brethren !  farewell, 
sisters !  farewell,  Christian  acquaintances !  farewell,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  !  And  now,  welcome,  my  lovely  and  heartsome  Christ 
Jesus,  into  whose  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  throughout  all  eternity. 
I  may  say  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
been,  I  being  about  twenty  years  of  age." 


THE    DUCHESS   OF   ROTHES. 


IT  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  persecuting  times 
in  Scotland  that  there  were  many  connected  with  families  of 
high  birth  who  were  willing  to  risk  all  their  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Among  these  was  the  Duchess  of 
Rothes,  the  wife  of  the  licentious  and  profligate  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters.  It  is  but  bare  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Rothes  to 
acknowledge  that,  by  nature,  he  was  not  cruel,  and  there  are 
stories  told  how  he  warned  the  Duchess  when  there  were  any  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  Government  at  hand  in  search  of  Covenan 
ters  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  likewise  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Duke,  as  the  powerful  representative  of  a  persecuting  Government, 
had  much  to  answer  for.  The  Duchess  was  called  upon,  in  the  posi 
tion  she  occupied,  to  exercise  uncommon  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Her  husband  was  not  only  a  persecutor  but  was  also  unprincipled 
and  profligate.  His  licentiousness  was  the  common  talk  of  the 
country,  and  his  intemperance  in  the  use  of  strong  drink  ultimately 
hurried  him  to  an  unhonoured  grave.  It  is  said  that  his  constitu 
tion  was  so  strong  that  he  could  out-drink  two  or  three  sets  of 
drunkards  in  succession,  and,  after  the  greatest  excesses,  an  hour 
or  two  of  sleep  so  completely  recruited  him  that  he  could  go  about 
business  without  any  apparent  disorder  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  Duchess  of  Rothes,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united 
in  marriage  to  this  wretch,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  Her  maternal  grandmother  was  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
and  her  grandmother  on  her  father's  side  was  Lady  Boyd — both 
of  whom  showed  warm  attachment  to  the  Covenanting  cause  in 
Scotland.  Her  father,  who  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  on  refusing 
to  take  the  Declaration  abjuring  the  National  Covenants  as 
unlawful  oaths,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  notwithstanding  the 
respect  entertained  for  him  by  Charles  II.  On  being  asked  by 
the  king  to  take  this  Declaration,  he  courageously  replied,  "  As  I 
have  suffered  much  for  your  majesty — even  nine  years'  imprison 
ment,  forfeiture,  and  the  ruin  of  my  fortune — so  I  am  resolved  to 
continue  your  majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subject,  and  to  serve 
you  in  whatever  I  can  with  a  good  conscience;  but  as  for 
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renouncing  the  Covenant  and  taking  the  Declaration,  that  I 
cannot  do  with  a  safe  and  good  conscience."  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  the  Duchess,  is  referred  to  by  Row  as  "the  Earl  of 
Crawford's  most  religious  lady,  who  was  most  deservedly  praised 
of  all  that  knew  her."  After  her  husband's  resignation,  he  tells 
us  that  "when  all  about  her,  and  all  Crawford's  friends  in 
Scotland,  were  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  place,  she  heartily 
rejoiced  and  blessed  God  that  he  had  kept  a  good  conscience 
and  himself  free  of  perjury  and  Covenant-breaking,  etc.,  trusting 
in  God  that  He  would  provide  for  him  and  his."  Robert  Blair, 
on  his  death-bed,  bore  this  remarkable  testimony  concerning  this 
good  lady :  "  My  Lady  Crawford,  set  her  alone,  set  her  alone 
among  women." 

"  Lady  Anne,"  says  Anderson  in  his  Ladies  of  the  Covenant, 
"thus  descended  from  godly  parents,  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  religious  education ;  and  her  parents  had  the  satis 
faction  of  witnessing  the  fruits  of  their  instructions  and  example 
in  the  eminence  of  her  piety,  which  she  exemplified  throughout 
life  by  a  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel.  The  fervour  of  her 
devotion,  the  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  the  humility  of  her 
demeanour,  and  the  sanctity  of  her  deportment,  are  all  honourably 
mentioned  by  her  contemporaries.  Law  describes  her  as  a 
1  discreet,  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  lady.'  And  others  who  knew 
her  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  Christian  excellence.  In 
her  youth,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  best  days  of  the 
Covenant,  she  was  strictly  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  to 
which  she  continued  to  adhere  in  its  every  variety  of  fortune — in 
its  adversity  as  well  as  in  its  prosperity." 

It  was  natural  that  one  with  such  forbears,  and  brought  up  in 
such  a  home,  should  have  strong  attachment  to  the  truths  for 
which  the  Covenanters  contended.  But  the  godly  example  at 
home — priceless  privilege  though  it  be  to  the  offspring  who  enjoy 
it — is  in  itself  unavailing  to  work  that  change  of  heart  that  gives 
steadfastness  of  purpose  when  the  call  comes  to  make  sacrifices 
for  religion.  This  change  had  evidently  taken  place  in  Lady 
Anne,  and  her  after  life  showed  that  with  her,  as  with  many  others 
of  those  days,  the  principles  and  truths  for  which  they  were  willing 
to  sell  all  that  they  had,  were  matters  to  them  of  life  and  death. 
When  the  Restoration  was  ushered  in,  her  husband  became  a 
member  of  the  persecuting  Government  of  Charles  II.  One  can 
well  understand  how  difficult  her  position  must  have  been.  Her 
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sympathies  were  with  the  Covenanters,  yet  owing  to  her  position 
she  was  called  upon  to  mix  in  the  society  of  their  bitter  per 
secutors.  She  used  her  influence,  however,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  was  instrumental,  through  her  advocacy,  in 
retaining  some  of  the  faithful  ministers  in  their  charges  after  they 
had  been  marked  out  for  ejectment.  She  also  showed  her  interest 
in  them  by  her  unbounded  hospitality.  The  Duke  was  not 
unaware  of  these  attentions  paid  to  those  who  were,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  scarcely  worthy  to 
live,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  in  a  humorous  mood,  he  used  to 
remark  to  the  Duchess,  "  My  Lady,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
your  chickens  in  about,  else  I  may  pick  up  some  of  them."  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  his  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  quoting  from  Miss 
Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  gives  the  following 
interesting  extract:  "The  Duke  .  .  .  never  sent  out  his 
officers  to  apprehend  any  of  these  persons  without  previously 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  their  escape  by  giving  a  significant 
hint  to  his  compassionate  Duchess  in  these  words,  '  My  hawks 
will  be  out  to-night,  my  Lady,  so  you  had  better  take  care  of  your 
blackbirds  ! '"  The  local  traditions  of  Leslie  add  "that  the  signal 
by  which  her  Grace  warned  her  spiritual  proteges  of  their  danger 
was  a  white  sheet  suspended  from  one  of  the  trees  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  behind  the  house,  which  could  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance.  Other  telegraphic  signs  the  good  lady  had  to  intimate 
the  absence  of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  safely  come  forth  and 
preach  to  their  hillside  congregation."  The  Duchess  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  field  preachings,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
penalties  attached,  but  whether  from  her  relation  to  the  Duke  of 
Rothes,  or  from  some  other  cause,  she  was  never  prosecuted.  It 
was  probably  for  her  sake  that  the  Duke — evidently  a  humane 
man  by  nature,  though  driven  to  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  by 
his  political  principles — took  such  a  lenient  view  of  the  con 
venticles  held  in  Fifeshire. 

There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  told  of  an  interview  Archbishop 
Sharp  had  with  the  Duke  while  sitting  at  dinner,  in  which  Sharp 
told  the  Duke  that  two  of  his  tenants  were  keepers  of  conventicles. 
Rothes  promised  the  Archbishop  that  "  he  should  take  an  effectual 
course  with  them,  and  see  them  both  stringed."  The  Duchess 
was  present,  and  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the  doom  pro 
nounced  upon  the  men,  for  whom  she  had  the  deepest  respect. 
The  two  men  came  down  to  the  Castle  in  obedience  to  the 
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summons  sent  them  by  the  Duke,  and  as  he  accompanied  Sharp 
to  his  coach,  he  gave  him  the  assurance  that  he  would  handle  the 
delinquents  severely.  Whether  he  dissembled  to  Sharp,  of  whom 
he  stood  in  awe  because  of  the  extraordinary  influence  he  had  at 
Court,  or  whether  his  better  feelings  gained  the  ascendancy,  we 
cannot  say,  but  what  looked  like  a  tragedy  ended  very  pleasantly. 
On  the  men  appearing  before  him  he  asked  "  about  the  prices  of 
the  markets,  what  grain  it  was  best  for  him  to  sow  in  such  and 
such  parts  of  his  lands  about  Leslie,  and  such-like  questions,  after 
which  he  dismissed  them  without  any  mark  of  displeasure  or 
asking  them  a  single  question  in  reference  to  the  subject  as  to 
which  he  had  professedly  brought  them  to  his  house."  The 
Duchess  meantime  was  patiently  waiting  in  another  room,  and 
expecting  nothing  but  the  worst.  Wodrow  shall  tell  how  the 
matter  ended.  "The  Duchess,"  he  says,  "returned  from  the 
dinner  in  deep  concern  for  the  men,  and  gave  orders  to  a  servant 
to  bring  them  in  to  her,  when  the  Duke  parted  with  them,  by  a 
back  gallery.  Accordingly  they  came.  The  Duchess  was  all  in 
tears,  and,  almost  trembling,  asked  what  had  passed.  They  told 
her,  '  Nothing  but  kindness.'  Whether  this  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Duchess's  prayers  in  their  behalf,  or  to  the  Duke's  natural 
temper,  who  was  not  inclined  to  violence,  I  am  not  to  determine, 
but  the  fact  is  certain." 

The  death-bed  scene,  when  the  dying  Duke,  confronted  with 
the  misdeeds  of  his  past  life,  called  for  some  of  the  ministers  he 
had  been  persecuting,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
Scottish  history.  Death  made  matters  to  appear  in  a  different 
light,  and,  heavily  oppressed  with  the  terrors  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  he  asked  that  the  Duchess  would  bring  some  of  the 
Covenanter  ministers  to  see  him.  In  obedience  to  his  request, 
George  Johnston  and  John  Carstares  came.  Mr.  Carstares 
prayed,  and  so  affecting  were  his  petitions  for  the  dying  man 
that  they  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  present.  But 
evidently  they  had  no  effect  on  the  Duke;  his  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  dread  judgment  seat,  and  away  from  that  it  could  not  be 
moved.  They  told  of  God's  boundless  mercy  in  Christ,  that  even 
for  the  chief  of  sinners  there  was  mercy,  but  no  peace  came. 
Scripture  was  being  fulfilled,  and  for  the  man  who  made  light  of 
the  precious  privileges  of  heaven  there  was  nothing  but  a  fearful 
looking  forward  for  the  fiery  indignation  that  was  to  be  revealed. 
Then  turning  to  Carstares,  he  said,  "  We  all  thought  little  of  what 
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that  man  Cargill  did  in  excommunicating  us,  but  I  find  that 
sentence  binding  upon  me  now,  and  it  will  bind  to  eternity." 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  present,  and  was  evidently 
impressed  by  the  strange  transactions  taking  place  around  that 
death-bed,  so  hopeless  in  its  outlook,  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
in  the  words,  "  When  in  health  we  hunt  and  persecute  these  men, 
but  when  dying  we  call  for  them  :  this  is  melancholy  work." 

Contrast  this  scene,  with  its  darkness  and  despair,  its  utter 
hopelessness  and  dread  forebodings,  and  that  which  Edinburgh 
witnessed  after  the  Duke's  death.  Here  is  Anderson's  description 
of  it :  "  His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  with  unusual  pomp. 
His  body  was  first  privately  brought  up  from  Holyrood  house  to 
the  High  Church  of  St.  Giles,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  coaches  ; 
thence  it  was  conducted,  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  to  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  Holyrood  house  by  a  numerous  procession,  the 
order  of  which  is  given  by  Arnot  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh. 
From  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  house  it  was  next  conveyed,  with 
the  same  funeral  pomp,  to  Leith,  thence  it  was  transported  to 
Burntisland  ;  and  the  day  after  it  was  met  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Fife  (of  which  he  was  High  Sheriff),  by  whom  it  was 
accompanied  to  the  family  burying-place  at  Leslie.  The  body 
was  laid  in  the  grave  with  sound  of  open  trumpets,  and  the 
honours  placed  above  the  grave." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Duchess's  eldest  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Rothes,  and  her  son,  the  seventh  Duke  of  Rothes, 
were  noted  for  their  piety,  illustrating  the  truth  that  the  promise  is 
to  children's  children.  Wodrow,  in  his  Analecta,  has  the  following 
reference  to  the  Countess : — "  I  am  told  that  the  late  Duchess  or 
Countess  of  Rothes  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  for 
religion,  and  good  sense,  and  eminent  acts  of  charity  that  was  in 
the  last  age ;  that  her  life,  could  it  be  recovered,  would  make  a 
beautiful  figure  in  our  biography.  I  have  little  hope  of  recovering 
it.  In  the  late  dear  years,  1697  and  1698,  she  was  remarkable  for 
her  charity.  She  distributed  many  bolls  of  meal  among  the  poor 
every  week,  and  it  was  calculated  that  she  dealt  out  most  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  the  estate  that  way.  She  had  a  day  in  the  week — 
Friday,  I  think — when  sick  and  indisposed  persons  came  to  her, 
and  she  spoke  with  them,  and  gave  them  medicines  gratis ;  and 
some  cheats,  pretending  to  be  objects  of  charity,  she  discovered, 
and  severely  punished  them.  She  was  most  intimate  with  John 
Archer,  Alexander's  father,  and  many  eminent  Christians  in  that 
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neighbourhood.  She  was  eminent  in  prayer  and  wrestling,  and  had 
many  singular  answers  of  prayer.  It's  a  pity  so  little  about  her 
can  now  be  recovered." 

The  good  Duchess  of  Rothes  ended  her  days  honourably,  for 
more  to  her  was  the  crown  of  life  than  the  coronet  that  adorned 
her  brow  in  the  high  position  she  occupied  on  earth.  Her 
mother,  her  daughter,  and  grandson,  along  with  herself,  gave 
evidence  of  being  heirs  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 


THE   MARCHIONESS   OF   HAMILTON. 


LADY  ANN  CUNNINGHAM,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Hamilton, 
was  the  fourth  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Glencairn.  On 
her  father's  side  she  was  descended  from  those  who  were  among 
the  first  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Her  great 
grandfather,  Lord  Kilmaurs,  afterwards  Earl  of  Glencairn,  was  so 
noted  for  his  benevolence  and  piety  as  to  procure  for  him  the 
title  of  "the  good  Earl."  He  was  one  of  Knox's  most  faithful 
supporters.  Her  father,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Giencairn,  was  also  a 
friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
incident  known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

Lady  Anne  was  married  to  Lord  James,  the  son  and  heir 
presumptive  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  It  was  at  this 
date  that  King  James,  in  his  recoil  from  Presbyterianism,  was 
doing  his  best  to  overthrow  it,  and  from  fulsome  praise  he  turned 
to  unmeasured  abuse,  asserting  that  Presbytery  and  Monarchy 
agreed  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil.  This  was  one  of  the  heroic 
periods  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  and  though  there  were  so 
many  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  actuated  by 
anything  but  high  motives,  still  there  was  a  band  of  ministers, 
faithful  and  true,  who  were  willing  to  take  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  joyfully,  and  even  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  to 
maintain  the  good  cause.  To  this  party  the  Marchioness  gave 
her  hearty  support.  Her  husband  lacked  her  strength  of  character 
and  deep  religious  convictions,  and  in  order  to  please  his  Sovereign, 
had  consented  to  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth.  He  also  used  his 
influence,  as  the  King's  High  Commissioner,  to  have  them  ratified 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1621.  He  died  in  1625,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  "  small  regret,"  says  Calderwood,  "was  made 
for  his  death,  for  the  service  he  made  at  the  last  Parliament." 

But  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  her  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
memorable  revivals  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  that  her 
name  will  be  remembered.  The  story  is  well  known  how,  owing 
to  the  breakdown  of  her  carriage  at  Shotts,  the  minister  of  the 
parish  invited  her  ladyship  and  her  travelling  companions  to 
accept  his  hospitality,  which  she  readily  did.  And  in  turn  for 
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this  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Home,  the  Marchioness, 
noticing  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  manse,  gave  instructions 
that  a  new  manse  might  be  built.  On  its  completion  Mr.  Home 
waited  on  the  Marchioness,  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  such  a  favour.  The  Marchioness  replied 
that  the  only  favour  she  craved  was  to  have  permission  to  suggest 
the  names  of  the  ministers  to  assist  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  request,  as  may  be  expected,  was  readily 
granted.  She  named  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  and  Mr.  David  Dickson 
among  others.  Great  crowds  gathered  on  the  occasion,  among 
whom  were  the  Marchioness  and  other  ladies  of  rank.  The  people 
were  deeply  impressed,  much  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  and  the 
Sabbath  night  was  specially  devoted  to  earnest  supplication.  When 
Monday  came  the  people  showed  no  signs  of  dispersing.  And 
though  it  was  not  the  custom  at  that  date  to  have  services  on  the 
Monday,  yet,  because  of  the  evident  desire  of  the  people,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  thanksgiving  service.  The  minister  appointed 
to  preach  became  unwell,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Culross, 
the  duty  was  laid  upon  John  Livingstone,  then  a  young  man  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Wigtown.  Livingstone  had  preached 
before  at  Shotts,  but  the  great  multitude  of  people  assembled  and 
the  peculiar  solemnity  pervading  the  congregation,  made  him 
diffident,  and  his  first  thoughts  were  of  stealing  away.  The  spot 
where  Livingstone  was  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer  on  the 
morning  of  this  momentous  day  is  still  pointed  out.  The  plough 
share  has  not  disturbed  the  coarse  bent  grass  which  grows  as  it 
must  have  grown  in  those  far  away  days.  The  same  rocks  are 
there  and  the  old  churchyard, — the  only  signs  to  connect 
the  present  with  those  days  of  power.  Livingstone's  fears,  how 
ever,  were  banished.  "  I  durst  not  so  far  distrust  God,"  he  says, 
"and  so  went  to  sermon  and  got  good  assistance.  I  had  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the  points  I  had  meditated  on  (Ezekiel 
xxxvi.  25,  26),  'Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean  :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols, 
will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you  :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.'  And  in 
end,  offering  to  close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was  led 
on  about  an  hour's  time  in  a  strain  of  exhortation  and  warning, 
with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart  as  I  never  had  the  like  in 
public  all  my  life."  Such  is  Livingstone's  own  account  of  this 
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sermon  which  had  such  remarkable  results.  Fleming,  in  his 
Fulfilling  of  Scripture,  says  :  "  Near  five  hundred  had  at  that  time 
a  discernible  change  wrought  on  them,  of  whom  most  proved 
lively  Christians  afterwards.  It  was  the  sowing  of  a  seed  through 
Clydesdale,  so  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in  that 
country  could  date  either  their  conversion  or  some  remarkable 
confirmation  in  their  case  from  that  date."  Such  is  a  brief 
account  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
To  this  date  the  practice  of  preaching  on  Monday  at  Communion 
seasons  is  to  be  traced — the  mere  accident,  we  are  so  ready  to 
remark,  of  the  breakdown  of  the  carriage  and  the  Marchioness's 
generosity  to  Mr.  Home  for  his  hospitality,  all  apparently  insig 
nificant  in  themselves,  but  of  essential  importance  when  we  realise 
that  they  were  links  in  the  chain  of  an  eternal  purpose. 

Livingstone,  in  his  "  Memorable  Characteristics,"  has  given  the 
Marchioness  an  honourable  place  among  "  some  of  the  professors 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  eminent 
for  grace  and  gifts." 

During  the  Covenanting  struggle  the  Marchioness  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  so  deep  was  her  attachment  to  the 
cause  that  it  is  said  that  when  her  son,  James,  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  sided  with  Charles  I.,  conducted  a  fleet  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  overawe  the  Covenanters,  she  appeared  on 
horseback,  with  two  pistols  by  her  side,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
horse  to  resist  his  landing.  She  had  an  interview  with  her  son  on 
board  his  vessel,  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  this  or  to  some 
other  cause  the  troops  were  not  disembarked. 

The  Marchioness  died  in  1647.  She  had  a  strong,  powerful 
will.  Directed  as  it  was  in  right  channels,  she  was  a  power  for 
good  in  Scotland ;  and  though  she  did  not  endure  such  sufferings 
as  some  of  the  other  heroines  in  these  sketches,  yet  her  piety, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  her  determination  to  lay  aside  all 
maternal  feeling  and  uphold  the  cause  of  truth  when  it  was 
endangered  by  the  action  of  her  own  son,  all  go  to  proclaim  that 
she  has  a  right  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  faith 
in  Scotland. 


LADY   CALDWELL. 


LADY  CALDWELL  was  a  descendant  of  the  Cunninghams  of 
Cunninghamhead  in  Ayrshire,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cadets  of  the  Glencairn  family.  Her  ancestors  dis 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  the  Scottish  Reforma 
tion.  Her  great-grandfather,  William  Cunningham,  joined  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  sat  in  the  Parliament  which,  in 
1560,  ratified  and  approved  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
the  subordinate  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  until  it  gave 
place  to  the  Westminster  Confession  in  1647.  Her  father,  Sir 
William  Cunningham,  had  been  created  a  baronet  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Barbara  Cunningham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
married  to  William  Muir  of  Caldwell  in  1657,  and  hence,  by  the 
custom  of  the  time,  she  was  known  as  Lady  Caldwell.  When  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  ejected  in  1662,  Muir  of  Caldwell 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  outed  ministers.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  John 
Carstairs  of  Glasgow,  to  Lady  Ralston,  dated  6th  March,  1663,  he 
writes  : — "  The  people  here,  and  in  the  parts  about,  are  likely  to 
be  sorely  put  to  it,  if  the  Lord  do  not  graciously  prevent :  they 
imprison  some  of  them  for  not  hearing,  both  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere.  The  Lord  Cochrane  is  very  zealous  in  this  good 
cause.  Some  of  Neilston  parishioners  are  in  prison  at  Paisley  on 
that  account,  and  Caldwell  was  cited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
appear  before  the  Council  at  Edinburgh  because  he  would  not 
promise  to  hear  afterward.  He  should  have  appeared  yesterday, 
but  he  got  the  first  day  put  by;  whether  he  will  get  his  appearance 
shifted  altogether  I  know  not.  I  heard  (and  it  seems  by  that 
same  zealous  man's  means)  that  some  din  was  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  about  Caldwell,  Dunlop,  and  the  Laird's  [Ralston] 
keeping  meetings  together  at  Paisley.  Some  were  afraid  the 
Chancellor  would  have  called  for  the  Laird,  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  since ;  it's  like  it  will  evanish  and  settle  down  again." 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows  for  the  zealous  and 
faithful  Laird  of  Caldwell  and  his  devoted  lady,  one  with  him  in 
the  common  faith.  A  few  years  after  this — in  1666 — the  Cove 
nanters  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  Pentland  Hills,  near 
Edinburgh,  to  vindicate  their  cause.  Caldwell  had  raised  a  small 
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band  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Covenanter  force,  but  on 
learning  that  General  Dalziel  lay  with  his  troops  between  him  and 
the  Covenanters,  he  wisely  disbanded  his  little  company.  The 
Government,  after  this  rising,  visited  the  Covenanters,  and  also 
those  who  were  in  any  way  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  them, 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  severity.  Caldwell,  knowing  well  his 
danger,  concealed  himself  for  a  time,  and  then  fled  to  Holland, 
that  he  might  be  beyond  the  cruel  and  powerful  hand  of  the 
tyrannical  Scottish  Government  of  Charles  II.  Notwithstanding 
his  absence,  Caldwell  was  prosecuted  by  the  King's  Advocate 
before  the  Lords  Justiciary  for  high  treason,  and  on  i6th  August, 
1667,  being  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  his  absence,  he  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  capital  punishment,  and  to  be  reckoned  as 
a  traitor  when  he  should  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  lands, 
tenements,  annual  rents,  offices,  titles,  tacks,  dignities,  steadings, 
rooms,  possessions,  goods,  and  gear  whatsoever  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited  to  his  Majesty's  use.  This  sentence  was  illegal,  for 
by  an  Act  of  the  eleventh  Parliament  of  James  VI.,  "  all  processes 
of  forfeiture  before  the  Justice  Court  in  absence"  were  declared 
to  be  invalid.  But  the  Government  of  Charles  had  an  easy  way 
of  getting  over  inconvenient  laws,  so  they  passed  an  hc\.  post  facto 
in  1669,  ratifying  such  forfeiture  as  the  above.  The  Laird  of 
Caldwell's  fine  estate  was  given  over  to  General  Dalziel,  and  in 
1670  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  ratifying  the  royal  grant 
made  to  him. 

The  sentence  against  Caldwell  fell  as  heavily  on  his  devoted 
wife  as  it  did  upon  himself.  The  comforts  of  home  for  herself 
and  children  were  now  gone,,  and  though  she  lived  to  see  that 
property  restored  to  her  after  the  Revolution,  yet  between  that 
happy  event  and  the  deprivation  of  all  their  worldly  goods,  there 
were  long  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 

After  enduring  hardships  at  Caldwell  House,  when  it  fell  into 
the  ruthless  hands  of  Dalziel,  she  at  last  joined  her  husband  in 
Holland.  Caldwell  was  a  man  evidently  of  a  very  high  type  of 
character,  and  his  true  worth  deeply  impressed  those  who  were  fit 
judges  of  it ;  Lady  Caldwell  was  a  fit  helpmeet  to  her  husband, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  testimony  borne  by  Robert  MacWard. 
Speaking  of  her,  he  says :  "  Who  did  so  cheerfully  choose  to  be 
his  fellow  exile  and  companion  in  tribulation,  as  she  desired  to  be 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ."  They  had  not 
long  resided  in  Holland  when  her  noble  husband  was  removed 
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from  her  by  death.  On  his  death-bed  he  gave  frequent  expression 
to  his  affection  for  and  his  sense  of  the  high  character  of  her  who 
was  his  companion  in  tribulation  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  "Tell 
her,"  he  said  to  one  in  her  absence,  "  that  she  and  I  will  be  in 
heaven  for  ever  and  ever,  and  there  we  shall  eat  angel's  food." 
His  last  words,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  time,  were  those  of  one 
who  had  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :  "  Victory  !  victory  ! 
victory,  for  evermore  !  " 

Bereft  now  of  her  husband,  with  her  helpless  children  in  a 
foreign  land,  this  good  lady,  with  the  strong  spirit  of  independence 
characteristic  of  her  nation,  set  to  work  with  her  own  hands  for 
her  livelihood,  and  refused  to  accept  the  kindly  offered  gifts  of 
sympathising  friends.  Colonel  Wallace,  in  a  letter  written  to  her 
in  1677  or  1678,  refers  to  her  Christian  character  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Elect  lady  and  my  worthy  and  dear  sister, — Yours  is 
come  to  my  hand  in  most  acceptable  time.  It  seems  that  all  that 
devils  or  men  these  many  years  have  done  (and  that  has.  not  been 
little)  against  you,  to  daunt  your  courage,  or  to  make  you,  in  the 
avowing  of  your  Master,  and  His  persecuted  interests,  to  lower 
your  sails,  has  prevailed  so  little,  that  your  faith  and  courage  are 
upon  the  growing  hand,  an  evidence  indeed  as  to  your  persecutors 
of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation  and  that  of  God.  It  seems 
when  you  at  first,  by  choice,  took  Christ  by  the  hand  to  be  your 
Lord  and  portion,  that  you  wist  what  you  did ;  and  that  notwith 
standing  of  all  the  hardnesses  you  have  met  with  in  biding  by 
Him,  your  heart  seems  to  cleave  the  faster  to  Him.  This  says 
you  have  been  admitted  into  much  of  His  company  and  fellow 
ship.  My  soul  blesses  God  on  your  behalf,  who  hath  so  carried 
to  you,  that  I  think  you  may  take  these  words  amongst  others  as 
spoken  to  you,  '  You  have  continued  with  me  in  my  afflictions  :  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom.'  It  seems  suffering  for  Christ, 
losing  anything  for  Him,  is  to  you  your  glory,  is  to  you  your  gain. 
More  and  more  of  this  spirit  may  you  enjoy,  that  you  may  be 
among  the  few  (as  was  said  of  Caleb  and  Joshua)  that  follow  Him 
fully,  among  the  overcomers,  those  noble  overcomers,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  among  those  to  whom  only  (as  picked  out  and 
chosen  for  that  end)  He  is  saying,  '  Ye  are  my  witnesses.'  Lady 
and  my  dear  sister,  I  am  of  your  judgment;  and  I  bless  His 
name  that  ever  He  counted  me  worthy  to  appear  in  that  roll." 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  Lady  Caldwell  lived  in  peace 
until  the  year  1683,  when,  without  any  warning,  she  was  made  a 
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prisoner  and  confined  in  the  state  prison  for  over  three  years. 
The  charge  brought  against  her  was  that  one  of  the  outed 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  preaching  in  her  house  in 
Glasgow.  She  and  her  three  daughters  were  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  the  Tolbooth.  The  Privy  Council  thereafter  gave  orders 
that  Lady  Caldwell  and  her  daughter  Jean  should  be  taken  to  the 
Castle  of  Blackness  and  there  retained  as  prisoners.  The  crime 
with  which  Lady  Caldwell  was  charged  was  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  one  by  the  Government.  But  it  so  happened  that  on  this 
particular  occasion  the  charge  was  false.  Owing  to  the  ill-health  of 
her  daughter,  the  Council,  after  ten  month's  incarceration,  allowed 
her  to  go  forth  free;  but  Lady  Caldwell  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner,  not  being  permitted  even  to  see  one  of  her  daughters  on 
her  death-bed,  though  she  besought  her  governors  with  tears  to 
give  her  this  boon.  After  enduring  imprisonment  for  three  years 
she  presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  in  the  following 
terms  : — "The  Petition  of  Barbara  Cunningham,  relict  of  William 
Mure,  sometime  of  Caldwell,  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness, 
humbly  sheweth  that  your  lordships'  petitioner  hath  been  detained 
prisoner  above  these  three  years  for  alleged  being  present  at  a 
house  conventicle,  by  reason  whereof  she  is  become  very 
valetudinary,  and  is  also  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  being,  in 
respect  of  her  deceased  husband's  forfeiture,  wholly  deprived  of 
any  subsistence  forth  of  that  estate,  either  to  her  or  her  children, 
these  nineteen  years  begone.  May  it  therefore  please  your  lord 
ships  to  commiserate  my  valetudinary  and  destitute  condition,  and 
ordain  me  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  your  petitioner  shall  ever 
pray."  The  petition,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  lowering  of  the  flag,  no  renunciation  of  the  principles  for 
which  she  was  suffering.  The  Privy  Council,  in  one  of  those 
brief  periods  when,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  they  became,  to 
outward  appearance  at  least,  generous  and  considerate,  granted 
the  prayer  of  Lady  Caldwell's  petition  on  2ist  June,  1686. 

The  day  of  liberty  was  fast  drawing  nigh — the  day  which  many 
had  longed  to  see,  but  had  not  seen.  Within  two  years  James 
was  a  fugitive,  and  persecution  was  at  an  end.  After  her  release, 
Lady  Caldwell  lived  with  her  daughters,  earning  her  living  by  the 
labours  of  her  own  hands.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  by  the 
Act  passed  in  1690,  Lady  Caldwell  came  into  possession  of  her 
husband's  estates. 


VISCOUNTESS   OF   KENMURE. 


THE  name  of  the  Vicountess  of  Kenmure  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Rutherford's  Letters.  Those  immortal 
letters  have  given  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  her  gifts  and 
graces,  which  have  made  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
familiar  figures  in"  Scottish  Church  history  during  the  period  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Archibald, 
seventh  Earl  of  Argyll.  She  thus  belonged  to  a  noble  house,  a 
house  which  had  shown  its  deep  interest  in  the  Reformation 
struggle.  Her  great-grandfather,  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll, 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  who  subscribed  the 
Bond  of  1557.  On  his  death-bed  he  left  as  his  dying  charge  to 
his  son,  "That  he  should  study  to  set  forward  the  public  and  true 
preaching  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  suppress  all 
superstition  and  idolatry  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power." 

In  her  early  years  the  Countess  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  throughout  life  she  suffered  much  from  ill-health.  It  would 
appear  from  Rutherford's  and  MacWard's  letters  to  her  that  it 
was  during  this  period  of  languishing  and  failing  health  that  the 
Lord  showed  His  loving  kindness  to  her.  Rutherford,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  :  "  I  knew  and  saw  Him  with  you  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction ;  for  there  He  wooed  you  to  Himself,  and  chose  you 
to  be  His."  MacWard  has  a  similar  reference  in  one  of  his 
letters  :  "  He  made  you  bear  the  yoke  in  your  youth,  and  was  it 
not  in  the  wilderness  that  He  first  allured  you  and  spoke  to  your 
heart  ?  and  when  you  come  to  greater  age  ye  wanted  not  your 
domestic  fires  and  house  furnace." 

She  was  married  to  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  afterwards 
Viscount  of  Kenmure.  Rosco,  the  place  of  his  residence,  was 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Anwoth  ;  he  made  an  effort,  which  was 
ultimately  successful,  in  getting  Anwoth  disjoined  from  the  other  two 
parishes  with  which  it  had  been  connected,  so  that  it  might  have  a 
minister  exclusively  for  itself.  Mr.  John  Livingstone  was  the  first 
minister  thought  of,  but  during  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed 
while  all  the  legal  formalities  in  connection  with  the  disjunction  of 
Anwoth  were  gone  through,  he  had  accepted  a  call  to  Torphichen. 
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The  first  minister  settled  over  the  new  parish  was  Samuel  Ruther 
ford.  Sir  John  and  his  pious  lady  attended  his  ministry,  and  there 
sprung  up  between  the  saintly  minister  and  the  lord  and  lady  of 
the  manor  an  intimacy,  the  record  of  which  is  embalmed  in  his 
imperishable  Letters.  Rutherford's  letters  to  Lady  Kenmure 
indicate  that  he  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  spiritual 
attainments.  None  of  her  letters  to  Rutherford  have  been 
preserved,  but  from  the  references  made  to  them  in  his  letters,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  characterised  "  by  a  strain  of  sincere  and 
humble  piety,  by  the  confidence  of  genuine  friendship,  the  warmth 
of  Christian  sympathy,  and  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence."  "She 
complained,"  says  Anderson,  "that  notwithstanding  all  the  methods 
adopted  by  her  Saviour  to  teach  her,  she  was  yet  an  ill  scholar, 
lamented  her  deficiencies  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  and  expressed 
her  fears  that  she  had  little  grace,  yet  encouraged  herself  from  the 
consideration  that  God's  compassion  failed  not  although  her  service 
to  Him  miscarried."  When  the  persecutor's  hand  was  laid  upon 
Rutherford  he  found  in  her  a  true  friend  whose  influence  with 
many  in  authority  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  1630,  when 
summoned  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  Rutherford 
informs  her  ladyship  that  Mr.  Alexander  Colville,  one  of  the 
judges,  "was  my  great  friend,  and  wrote  a  most  kind  letter 
to  me."  Through  her  influence,  when  Rutherford  was  sum 
moned  before  the  same  Court  in  1636,  he  was  befriended  by 
Lord  Lorn. 

In  1629  Lady  Kenmure  removed  with  her  husband  to  London. 
Sir  John,  it  would  appear,  had  done  so  with  the  view  of 
prosecuting  his  worldly  ambitions.  He  had  hopes  that  the 
Earldom  of  Gowrie,  which  had  been  attainted  for  high  treason, 
would  be  revived,  and  that  he,  through  right  of  his  mother,  would 
fall  heir  to  the  earldom.  Rutherford  felt  the  separation  keenly, 
as  we  can  learn  from  his  Letters.  But  their  stay  in  England  was 
not  so  long  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  in  1631  Sir  John  and 
his  lady  returned  to  Scotland,  talcing  up  their  residence  at 
Kenmure  Castle,  about  twenty  miles  distance  from  Anwoth.  In 
1633  Sir  John  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  Viscount 
Kenmure  and  Lord  of  Lochinvar.  Charles  was  in  Scotland  in 
this  year,  and  was  endeavouring  to  establish  Episcopacy  on  a 
firmer  basis.  Two  Bills  were  brought  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament  with  this  object  in  view ;  one  for  ratifying  the  Acts  of 
the  Perth  Assembly,  the  other  asserting  the  King's  prerogative  to 
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impose  the  surplice  and  other  Popish  apparel  upon  ministers. 
Lord  Kenmure  objected  to  these  measures,  but  instead  of 
courageously  opposing  them  he  went  home  and  feigned  sickness. 
His  conscience,  however,  as  he  afterwards  told,  did  not  allow  him 
to  do  so  with  impunity,  and  when  he  came  to  die,  his  last  hours 
were  beclouded  by  his  unfaithfulness  to  his  Lord.  This  step  of 
unfaithfulness  led  to  others,  as  almost  inevitably  happens.  This 
was  perceived  by  the  discerning  judgment  of  Rutherford,  and  he 
writes  Lady  Kenmure  asking  her,  as  "  a  part  of  the  truth  of  her 
profession,  to  drop  words  in  the  ears  of  her  noble  husband 
continually  of  eternity,  judgment,  death,  hell,  heaven,  the 
honourable  profession,  the  sins  of  his  father's  house.  He  must 
reckon  with  God  for  his  father's  debt;  forgetting  of  accounts 
payeth  no  debt.  Nay,  the  interest  of  a  forgotten  bond  runneth 
up  with  God  to  interest  upon  interest.  I  know  he  looketh  home 
ward,  and  loveth  the  truth ;  but  I  pity  him  with  my  soul  because 
of  his  many  temptations.  Satan  layeth  upon  men  a  burden  of 
cares  above  a  load,  and  maketh  a  pack-horse  of  men's  souls,  when 
they  are  wholly  set  upon  this  world.  We  owe  the  devil  no  such 
service.  It  were  wisdom  to  throw  off  that  load  into  a  mire  and 
cast  all  our  cares  over  upon  God." 

In  1634,  her  husband,  Lord  Kenmure,  was  seized  with  the 
fever,  which  was  ultimately  to  take  him  away.  It  was  a  solemn 
death-bed,  where  remorse  for  his  past  infidelity  to  his  God  visited 
him ;  but  he  had  a  triumphant  outgate.  Godly  sorrow  and  heart 
felt  contrition  were  followed  by  a  joyful  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of 
God.  Anderson's  account  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  it.  "  Having  as,  we  have  just  now 
said,"  he  writes,  "  been  for  some  time  past  less  careful  in 
cultivating  personal  piety  and  less  zealous  in  promoting  the  public 
interests  of  the  Church  than  in  former  days,  he  was  painfully 
conscious  of  his  want  of  preparation  for  death ;  and  at  first  the 
most  poignant  remorse  took  possession  of  his  conscience,  causing 
many  a  pang  of  anguish  and  many  a  bitter  tear  to  flow.  Among 
the  sins  which  at  that  solemn  period  came  crowding  into  his 
memory,  that  which  occasioned  him  the  greatest  agony  was  his 
deserting  the  Parliament  the  preceding  year.  'Since  I  did  lie 
down  on  this  bed,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lamb,  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  who  visited  him,  '  the  sin  that  lay  heaviest  on  my  soul 
and  hath  burdened  my  conscience  most,  was  my  withdrawing  of 
myself  from  the  Parliament,  and  not  giving  my  voice  for  the  truth 
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against  those  things  which  they  call  indifferent ;  for  in  so  doing  I 
have  denied  the  Lord  my  God.'  But  by  the  judicious  counsels  of 
Rutherford,  who  continued  with  him  at  the  Castle,  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  his  illness  to  his  death,  he  was  led  to 
improve  the  peace-speaking  blood  of  Christ;  and  thus  attaining 
to  the  full  assurance  that  God  in  His  abounding  mercy  had 
pardoned  his  sins,  he  enjoyed  much  comfort  in  passing  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  A  full  account  of  Lord 
Kenmure's  last  hours  will  be  found  in  Samuel  Rutherford's  "  The 
Last  and  Heavenly  Speeches  and  Glorious  Departure  of  John, 
Viscount  of  Kenmure,"  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society  in 
Select  Biographies,  vol.  i. 

Lady  Kenmure  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Henry  Mont 
gomery  of  Giffen,  second  son  of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Sir  Henry  was  an  excellent  man  and  the  marriage  proved  very 
happy,  but  the  happiness  did  not  last  long,  for  Sir  Henry  was  soon 
removed  by  death.  In  Rutherford's  Letters  there  are  continual 
references  to  the  many  visits  death  made  to  her  home,  but 
all  these  seemed  to  be  weaning  her  more  and  more  from  earth 
and  preparing  her  for  heaven.  But  the  cup  of  her  sorrows  was 
not  yet  filled.  She  had  to  pass  through  trials  and  anxieties  that 
were  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear,  but  throughout  it  all  her 
constancy  to  her  religious  principles  remained. 

When  the  Covenanters  were  divided  into  two  sections — 
Protesters  and  Resolutioners  —  Lady  Kenmure  supported  the 
former.  Like  so  many  of  the  most  pious  and  most  discerning 
people  of  her  day  she  regarded  the  policy  of  the  Resolutioners  as 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  It  was  a  time  of  much  searching  of  heart  among  the 
Lord's  people,  but  time  proved  what  a  fatal  mistake  the  Resolu 
tioners  had  made.  It  required  deep  conviction  to  take  a  stand 
with  the  Protesters,  for  though  the  people  as  a  rule  were  on  their 
side,  the  cause  was  regarded  as  very  narrow-minded,  and  had  very 
little  favour  from  those  in  high  places.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
her,  and  dated  28th  September,  1651,  Rutherford  writes:— "We 
are  fallen  in  winnowing  and  trying  times.  I  am  glad  that  your 
breath  serveth  you  to  run  to  the  end,  in  the  same  condition  and 
way  wherein  ye  have  walked  these  twenty  years  past.  It  is  either 
the  way  of  peace,  or  we  are  yet  in  our  sins,  and  have  missed  the 
way.  The  Lord,  it  is  true,  hath  stained  the  pride  of  all  our  glory ; 
and  now,  last  of  all  the  sun  hath  gone  down  upon  many  of  the 
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prophets.  But  stumble  not;  men  are  but  men,  and  God  appeareth 
more  and  more  to  be  God,  and  Christ  is  still  Christ.  Madam,  a 
stronger  than  I  am  had  almost  stumbled  and  cast  me  down.  But 
oh,  what  mercy  is  it  to  discern  between  what  is  Christ's  and  what 
is  man's,  and  what  way  the  line,  colour,  and  lustre  of  gifts  of  grace 
dazzle  and  deceive  our  weak  eyes.  ...  I  hear  that  your  Ladyship 
hath  the  same  esteem  of  the  despised  cause  and  covenant  of  our 
Lord  that  ye  had  before.  Madam,  hold  you  there.  I  dare  and 
would  gladly  breathe  out  my  spirit  in  that  way,  with  a  nearer 
communion  and  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
would  seek  no  more  but  that  I  might  die  believing." 

Calamitous  and  distressing  years  were  now  fast  approaching, 
and  the  powers  of  persecution  were  about  to  be  let  loose  upon  a 
helpless  people.  Rutherford  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  victims. 
He  had  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council, 
but,  like  Mr.  Standfast,  another  summons  had  come  telling  him 
that  "his  Master  was  not  willing  that  he  should  be  so  far  from 
Him  any  longer,"  and  with  his  eye  upon  this  summons  Rutherford 
sent  back  the  answer  to  his  persecutors,  "tell  them  that  I  have 
a  summons  already  from  a  superior  Judge  and  Judicatory,  and  I 
behove  to  answer  my  first  summons ;  and  ere  your  day  arrives  I 
will  be  where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come."  He  had  seen 
much  trouble,  but  his  Lord  had  mercifully  taken  him  to  his 
everlasting  rest  ere  the  persecution  of  God's  hunted  remnant  in 
Scotland  became  so  bitter.  It  was  not  so  with  his  noble-hearted 
and  gracious  correspondent,  Lady  Kenmure.  Her  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  had  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Charles  II. 
and  had  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  at  Scone,  had  fallen  under 
the  king's  displeasure.  At  the  Restoration,  when  many  of  the 
Scottish  noblemen  went  up  to  London  to  congratulate  Charles 
upon  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the  Marquis  sent 
his  son,  Lord  Lorn,  but  did  not  proceed  to  London  himself  until 
he  found  out  what  kind  of  reception  had  been  accorded  to  his  son. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Marquis  was  apprehensive 
of  the  treatment  he  might  receive  from  the  king.  Those  fears 
were  too  well-founded,  for  no  sooner  had  Argyll  appeared  in 
Charles's  presence  than  the  king,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  gave 
orders  for  his  imprisonment.  He  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  put  through  a  form  of  trial  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  high  treason.  James  Guthrie  had  also  been  sentenced 
to  death  about  the  same  time.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he 
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asked  to  have  an  interview  with  Guthrie.  The  two  condemned 
men  embraced  each  other  tenderly,  and  at  parting  Guthrie  said: — 
"  My  Lord,  God  hath  been  with  you ;  and  such  is  my  respect  for 
your  lordship  that  if  I  were  not  under  sentence  of  death  myself,  I 
could  cheerfully  die  for  your  lordship."  The  Marquis  behaved 
with  Christian  courage  as  he  met  the  terrible  ordeal.  "I  could 
die  like  a  Roman,"  he  said,  "but  choose  rather  to  die  as  a 
Christian." 

Nobly  as  these  heroes  of  the  faith  got  off  the  stage  of  time,  and 
inspiring  as  their  conduct  and  behavionr  must  have  been  to 
thousands,  yet  who  can  tell  the  sorrows  that  pierced  the  hearts  of 
those  who  saw  their  own  flesh  and  blood  taken  from  their  midst 
by  such  cruel  deaths?  Rutherford  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
Scripture  exhortation,  "Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them,  and  them  that  suffer  adversity  as  being  your 
selves  also  in  the  body."  And  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
issue,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  Marquis's  apprehension  he 
sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Lady  Kenmure.  "Be  not  afflicted 
for  your  brother,"  he  writes,  "  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.  As  to  the 
main,  in  my  weak  apprehension,  the  seed  of  God  being  in  him, 
and  love  to  the  people  of  God  and  His  cause,  it  shall  be  well." 
Hands  were  also  laid  upon  Lord  Lorn,  the  Marquis's  son,  who 
had  given  free  expression  of  his  opinions  concerning  his  father's 
cruel  treatment  in  a  confidential  letter  sent  to  Lord  Duffus.  This 
letter  had  been  intercepted,  and  Middleton  brought  the  matter 
before  the  authorities,  with  the  result  that  Lord  Lorn  was 
condemned  to  death.  On  Middleton's  downfall,  however,  he  was 
liberated,  and  Lady  Kenmure  was  spared  a  new  sorrow. 

Under  the  policy  of  Charles,  Presbyterianism  was  now  abolished, 
and  it  would  appear  from  expressions  in  letters  from  Robert 
MacWard  to  Lady  Kenmure,  that  she  felt  this  calamity  most  of 
all.  "  You  have  now  known,"  he  writes,  "  of  a  long  time  what  it 
is  to  live  and  almost  languish  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is,  where  all  the  streams  of  creature  contentments  have  been 
dried  up  and  diverted  by  the  scorching  heat  of  fiery  trials.  But 
this  I  know,  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  all,  that  the  streams  of 
the  sar.ctuary  which  did  refresh  the  city  of  God  are  dried  up,  and 
that  these  ordinances  of  life  in  the  use  whereof  God  doth  ordinarily 
set  forth  and  impart  much  of  His  loving  kindness,  which  is  better 
than  life,  are  taken  away  from  you." 

Lady  Kenmure  was  a  succourer  of  many ;   her  means,  which 
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were  greatly  diminished  after  her  second  husband's  death,  were 
freely  used  to  help  the  outed  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  there  are 
many  letters  extant  from  these  sufferers  gratefully  acknowledging 
her  ladyship's  kindness. 

The  exact  date  of  Lady  Kenmure's  death  is  not  known.  Hers 
was  a  life  full  of  sorrow.  She  had  witnessed  the  Church  of 
Scotland  pass  through  glorious  days  of  revival  when  the  banner  of 
the  Covenant  was  unfurled.  She  had  witnessed  those  triumphs 
wrenched  from  her  as  if  the  Lord  had  altogether  forsaken 
Scotland,  but  better  days  were  in  store  though  Lady  Kenmure 
did  not  live  to  see  them.  She  finished  her  course  honourably, 
keeping  the  faith  through  cloud  and  storm  and  sunshine.  Robert 
MacWard  in  writing  her,  says  : — "  How  great  a  mercy  is  this  when 
the  breath  of  most  men,  the  breath  of  most  professors,  nay,  alas, 
the  breath  of  most  ministers,  who  by  their  fervour  should  warm 
the  souls  of  others,  is  so  cold  that  it  doth  plainly  discover  a  falling 
from  first  love,  and  a  want  of  divine  zeal  for  him,  and  fervent 
desire  for  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world  !  This  which 
he  hath  given  you  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  a  jewel  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  universe,  nay,  this  is  something  above  the  reality 
of  grace,  and  beyond  every  exercise  of  real  grace.  This  is  to 
carry  like  your  Father's  child  when  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  is 
the  inward  echo  of  your  soul." 
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LADY  MARGARET  DOUGLAS,  as  she  was  before  her  marriage, 
was  the  second  daughter  of  William,  seventh  Earl  of  Morton. 
Her  father,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  in  Scotland,  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  Charles  I.  in  his  effort  to  set  up 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  sold  his  property  of  Dalkeith 
and  other  estates,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  ^"100,000  Scots, 
in  order  that  he  might  advance  the  cause  of  the  King. 
Lady  Margaret  was  born  about  1610,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
espoused  to  Archibald,  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  and 
first  Marquis  of  Argyll.  Lady  Margaret  and  her  husband  were  of 
one  mind  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  both  being  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Anderson  says : — "  We  are  not  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  either  of 
them  became  the  subject  of  serious  religious  impressions,  but,  in 
both  cases,  it  appears  to  have  been  early.  True  religion  shed  its 
hallowed  and  ennobling  influences  over  their  domestic  life, 
sweetening  its  enjoyments  as  well  as  lightening  its  trials,  and 
rendered  their  whole  deportment  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Marquis  to  rise  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  in  private  till  eight 
o'clock  \  and,  besides  family  worship  and  private  prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  he  usually  prayed  with  his  lady  at  the  same 
seasons,  his  valet  and  her  maid  servant  being  present."  It  was  a 
fit  preparation  for  those  years  of  heart-rending  sorrow  through 
which  both  had  to  pass.  Both  evidently  enjoyed  the  pure  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  ministrations 
of  David  Dickson  for  two  years  at  Inveraray. 

The  Marchioness's  trials  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
worldly  wise  scheme  on  which  her  husband,  the  Marquis, 
embarked,  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  his  daughter  and 
Charles  I.  Argyll,  on  Charles's  arrival  in  Scotland  in  1650, 
suggested  to  him  that  the  best  possible  evidence  he  could  give  of 
his  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  cause  was  by  marrying  into  some 
family  of  rank  which  was  devoted  to  that  cause.  But  the  Marquis 
went  further,  and  herein  is  seen  his  worldly  ambition  which  was  to 
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bring  to  him  and  his  household  such  bitter  sorrow,  for  he 
suggested  to  Charles  that  he  should  marry  Lady  Anne  Campbell, 
his  own  daughter.  Charles  consented  to  the  proposal,  but  it  must 
have  been  with  a  mental  reservation.  At  least,  he  never  fulfilled 
his  promise.  The  Lady  Anne,  all  unsuspecting  of  what  was 
awaiting  her,  buoyed  up  her  mind  with  hopes  of  being  Queen  of 
Britain,  and  in  these  fond  dreams  of  her  young  inexperienced 
heart  she  was  encouraged  by  her  father.  When  she  was  made  to 
realise  that  Charles  never  meant  to  make  her  his  queen,  the  blow 
fell  upon  her  with  staggering  effect.  Her  reason,  unable  to  stand 
the  strain,  gave  way,  and  she  became  quite  insane.  The  worldly 
wisdom  which  planned  this  scheme,  which  after  all  miscarried, 
had  disastrous  results,  and  the  price  paid  for  worldly  ambition 
must  have  been  terrible  to  a  parent's  heart.  Kirkton  says,  all 
that  the  "  poor  family  had  by  the  bargain  was  a  disappointment  so 
grievous  to  the  poor  young  lady,  that  of  a  gallant  young  gentle 
woman,  she  lost  her  spirit  and  turned  absolutely  distracted." 
"So,"  he  further  adds,  "unfortunately  do  the  back  wheels  of 
private  designs  work  in  the  puppet  plays  of  the  public  revolutions 
in  the  world." 

It  is  not  known  definitely  whether  the  Marchioness  was  opposed 
to  the  match  or  not,  but  Anderson  thinks  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  she  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  Charles 
long  before  he  showed  himself  in  the  darker  and  more  reprehensible 
features  of  his  character.  This  surmise  is  founded  on  the  follow 
ing  anecdote  :— When  Charles  came  to  Scotland  in  1650,  he  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  act  as  a  saint,  though  he  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  taking  oaths  and  making  promises  that  would  require 
him  to  be  one.  His  dissolute  habits  greatly  offended  the  more 
serious-minded  of  his  courtiers,  and  Argyll  was  asked  to  remon 
strate  with  the  Prince.  Argyll's  opportunity  at  last  came  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  at  Stirling,  and  he  faithfully,  with  all  humility, 
pointed  out  to  Charles  the  sinfulness  of  his  behaviour.  Charles, 
like  the  hypocrite  that  he  was,  professed  to  be  deeply  affected,  and 
even  shed  tears,  and  "so  earnest,"  says  Anderson,  "did  the 
matter  to  all  appearance  become,  that  they  prayed  and  mourned 
together  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  Marquis 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  seeming  contrition  of  Charles,  and 
made  known  to  his  lady  the  happy  night  he  had  spent  with  Charles. 
The  Marchioness  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
plainly  expressed  herself  to  her  husband  that  it  was  her  belief  that 
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Charles's  tears  were  only  crocodile  tears,  and  that  the  Marquis 
would  yet  pay  dearly  for  remonstrating  with  the  dissolute  Prince, 
an  estimate  of  Charles's  character  which  had  a  painful  realisation 
in  the  coming  years.  Charles  never  forgot  nor  forgave  the  man 
who  dared  to  reprove  him,  and  when  Charles  felt  himself  secure 
upon  the  throne,  the  long  cherished  feelings  of  revenge  found 
satisfaction  in  the  execution  of  Argyll. 

Events  swiftly  ran  their  course  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Restoration,  with  years  of  nameless  sorrow  in  its  train,  at  last 
came.  Charles  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  To  the 
Marchioness  the  mad,  hilarious  joy,  with  which  the  Restoration 
was  received  by  so  many  in  Scotland,  filled  her  with  deep  feelings 
of  fear  and  alarm.  And  these  feelings  were  to  be  justified  by 
events  that  were  already  hastening  to  their  accomplishment. 
Attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  reception  that  the 
Marquis  met  with  when  he  went  up  to  London  to  pay  homage  to 
Charles.  The  cruel,  vindictive  spirit  of  Charles,  cherished  for 
years,  showed  itself  in  a  peremptory  order  to  imprison  Argyll. 
Kirkton  maintains  that  he  "died  a  sacrifice  to  royal  jealousy  and 
revenge " — a  verdict  that  has  much  to  confirm  it.  During  his 
imprisonment,  the  Marchioness,  dreading  the  worst,  made  an 
attempt  to  get  her  husband  out  of  prison.  The  plan  was  that  she 
would  don  her  husband's  clothes  and  remain  in  prison  while  the 
Marquis  would  don  his  wife's,  and  escape  out  of  prison  in  this 
way.  The  plan,  however,  miscarried  by  the  Marquis's  determin 
ation  to  stand  by  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  suffer  the 
uttermost.  When  the  death  sentence  was  passed  on  the  Marquis, 
his  devoted  lady  hastened  to  the  prison.  "  She  was  there,"  says 
Anderson,  "before  he  reached  it,  and  on  his  entrance  a  most 
affecting  interview  took  place  between  them.  '  They  have  given 
me  till  Monday,'  said  he,  on  seeing  her,  '  to  be  with  you,  my  dear, 
therefore  let  us  make  for  it.'  The  afflicted  wife,  in  the  agony  of 
grief,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  embracing  him,  exclaimed, 
'  The  Lord  will  require  it,  the  Lord  will  require  it ! '  The  meeting 
between  the  condemned  man  and  his  wife  was  very  affecting — all 
in  the  room  being  moved  to  tears.  The  Marquis  at  last  getting 
some  command  of  himself  restrained  his  tears,  and,  turning  to  his 
beloved  wife,  affectionately  addressed  her :  '  Forbear,  forbear,'  he 
said,  '  truly  I  pity  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  are  doing ; 
they  may  shut  me  in  where  they  please,  but  they  cannot  shut  out 
God  from  me :  for  my  part,  I  am  as  content  to  be  here  as  in  the 
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Castle,  and  as  content  in  the  Castle  as  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
as  content  there  as  when  at  liberty,  and  I  hope  to  be  as  content 
upon  the  scaffold  as  any  of  them  all." 

The  Marchioness  made  an  appeal  to  Middleton  on  behalf  of  her 
husband.  lie  had  been  deeply  indulging  in  strong  drink,  but  he 
received  her  graciously.  When  she  announced  the  subject  of  her 
interview,  Middleton  told  her  plainly  that  he  could  not  grant  her 
request,  for  he  had  received  strict  injunctions  from  Charles  to 
behead  the  Marquis.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  the 
Marchioness,  along  with  Mr.  John  Carstares,  spent  the  forenoon 
of  the  day  wrestling  with  God,  pleading  that  the  Lord  would  seal 
his  charter  with  the  words  :  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee ! "  This  request  was  graciously  granted,  for  it  is 
related  that  the  Marquis,  after  settling  some  matters  in  connection 
with  his  worldly  affairs,  rose,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  said  :—  "  I 
see  this  will  not  do  ;  I  must  declare  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
my  soul !  He  has  just  now,  at  this  very  instant  of  time,  sealed  my 
charter  in  these  words:  'Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee.' " 

The  Marchioness  bore  the  heavy  stroke  with  Christian 
resignation.  Law,  in  his  Memorials,  says,  in  reference  to  her: 
"  His  lady,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  lady  of  singular  piety  and 
virtue,  bore  this  sad  stroke — with  other,  both  personal  and 
domestic,  afflictions — with  great  patience  and  incredible  fortitude, 
giving  herself  always  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  ministering  to  the 
necessity  of  the  saints."  Mr.  John  Carstares,  who  proved  a  true 
friend  to  her  in  her  great  grief,  wrote,  saying :  «  He  [God]  hath 
given  the  highest  security,  '  that  all  things  (having  a  special  look 
at  all  their  afflictions,  as  the  context,  in  the  confession  of  most,  if 
not  all,  judicious  commentators,  putteth  beyond  debate)  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  are  the  called 
according  to  His  purpose';  where  he  hath,  to  speak  so  with 
reference  to  His  Majesty,  condescended  some  way  to  abridge  His 
own  sovereignty  and  absolute  dominion,  engaging  Himself  by 
covenant,  that,  though  He  may  do  what  He  will,  yet  He  shall  will 
to  do  nothing  but  what  shall  be  for  His  people's  good,  so  that  in 
all  His  dispensations  towards  them  His  absolute  dominion  and 
His  goodwill  shall  be  commensurable  and  of  equal  extent,  the  one 
of  them  never  to  be  stretched  one  hair's  breadth  beyond  the 
other.  And  even  in  the  most  dark,  involved,  intricate,  abstruse, 
and  mysterious  providences  wherein  they  can  read  and  take  up 
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least  of  His  mind,  and  wherein  He  (seeming  to  walk  either  in  the 
greatest  absoluteness  of  His  dominion  or  in  the  sharpest  severity 
of  His  justice)  refuseth  to  give  particular  account  of  His  matters 
and  motions,  He  hath  wonderfully  stooped  and  condescended  to 
give  this  general,  sweetly  satisfactory  account :  That  they  shall 
work  for  good,  even  their  spiritual  good  and  profit,  to  the  purging 
of  sin  and  their  further  participation  of  His  holiness." 

About  a  year  after  her  husband's  execution  the  Marchioness 
met  with  a  new  trial  in  the  condemnation  of  her  eldest  son,  Lord 
Lorn,  to  death — a  sorrow  from  which  she  was  to  a  great  extent 
relieved  by  the  non-execution  of  the  sentence.  The  Marchioness 
lived  seventeen  years  after  the  execution  of  her  husband.  Her 
exemplary  character  and  virtues  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillies,  which  may  be  quoted  at  length  : — "Neither 
shall  I  stay  to  tell  you,"  he  says,  "  before  this  what  is  so  well 
known  to  all  who  knew  or  heard  tell  of  her,  how  much  the  Lord 
had  enabled  her  to  bear  many  a  heavy  cross,  through  a  long  tract 
of  time  during  her  widowhood,  besides  what  had  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life,  which  seldom  wanted  some  remarkable  cross.  Of  her 
it  might  well  be  said  that  she  endured  a  sore,  a  tedious,  and 
constant  fight  of  afflictions  (old  ones  continued  and  new  ones 
frequently  superadded),  yet  she  was  enabled  to  bear  through  with 
that  faith,  patience,  submission,  and  Christian  magnanimity  that 
were  very  visible,  commendable,  and  exemplary,  and  (which  I 
cannot  forget,  being  a  thing  that  I  often  admired)  such  diligence 
and  assiduity  in  following  the  duties  of  praying,  reading,  hearing, 
praise,  all  the  acts  of  worship,  a  constant  waiting  upon  all 
ordinances  and  duties,  public  and  private,  and  even  upon  the 
weekly  catechising,  at  which  she  delighted  to  be  present,  and  by 
which  she  confessed  that  she  had  ever  profited  much ;  all  these 
she  so  attended  that  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  her  in  an  omission 
to  as  to  any  of  them.  And  as  if  a  child  under  the  inspection  of  a 
teacher,  or  one  put  to  task  (and  indeed  she  did  task  herself),  so 
did  she  follow  and  keep  close  to  these  duties,  being  conscious 
that  she  had  One  who  stood  over  her  head  always,  that  was 
witness  to  all  her  ways,  to  whom  she  must  ere  long  give  an  account 
of  herself.  The  rest  of  her  time  she  did  spend  in  overseeing  her 
children  or  grandchildren  (of  which  there  were  still  a  number  about 
her),  and  Christian  entertainment  of  such  as  came  to  visit  her, 
with  such  exemplary  gravity  and  sobriety,  and  other  good 
entertainment,  as  was  much  observed  and  commended  ;  moreover, 
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her  cheerfully  welcoming  and  helping  such  as  came  for  help,  or 
advice  for  their  bodily  diseases.  For  this  she  was  so  famous  that 
they  came  frequently  and  in  great  numbers.  Of  such  she  never 
wearied,  nor  was  dissatisfied  with  their  coming,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  did  disappoint  themselves  (as  she  in  her  humility  deniedly 
expressed  it)  by  putting  such  confidence  in  her  skill,  which  she 
said  was  no  skill ;  yet  the  experience  that  so  many  had,  of  the 
Lord's  blessing,  with  good  success,  the  advices  and  helps  she  gave 
brought  so  many  to  her,  who  seldom  missed  of  the  intent  of  their 
coming  and  diverse  of  them  would  have  within  some  time 
returned  to  show  what  the  Lord  had  done  to  them  by  her  means, 
and  to  give  her  thanks,  for  which  she  was  very  thankful  to  Him 
who  had  so  blessed  what  she  did.  And  that  she  might  be  the 
more  useful  this  way,  she  had  always  good  store  of  medicaments 
beside  her;  many  of  them  brought  from  the  apothecaries,  but 
most  of  them  she  caused  make  herself,  never  adventuring  to  give 
anything  but  what  she  knew  was  safe,  and  could  do  no  hurt. 
Neither  was  she  behind  any  in  the  generation  for  charity  to 
the  poor  distressed,  especially  to  such  as  were  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Great  numbers  of  poor  people  did  flock  to  her ;  nor  could 
the  coldest  weather  and  most  dangerous  storms  hinder  them  to 
come  to  her  from  afar,  although  they  knew  they  were  to  pass  over 
ferries  (the  place  of  her  residence  being  surrounded  by  waters), 
and  it  was  the  observation  of  neighbours  about,  that  her  being 
there  brought  multitudes  on  them ;  but  to  these  she  was  so  liberal 
as  I  need  only  say,  that  I  am  persuaded  she  gave  with  as  much 
Christian  compassion  as  any,  '  drawing  out  the  soul  to  the  hungry,' 
etc.,  and  that  the  receivers  themselves  were  oftimes  astonished 
when  they  got  so  largely,  as  that  in  many  miles,  they  got  not  so 
much  from  all  as  from  her  alone,  and  it  was  the  admiration  of 
many  how  this  could  hold  out  with  her;  but  God  blessed  all. 
And  when  sometimes  it  was  told  her  that  many  of  those  she  gave 
to  were  but  cheats  and  rogues  (as  indeed  many  of  them  were),  she 
would  freely  answer,  *  While  we  have  opportunity  let  us  do  good 
to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the  household  of  faith,'  and  that  she 
gave  what  she  gave  to  them,  not  as  to  cheats,  but  as  to  needy 
persons ;  and  that  if  she  gave  with  a  single  eye  she  would  be 
accepted,  whatever  they  were,  and  whatever  use  they  made  of  what 
she  gave ;  yet  did  she  little  regard  profane  randy  beggars  though 
even  these  still  got  something  by  her  order ;  and  when  with  any 
whom  she  had  ground  to  believe  were  of  the  household  of  faith, 
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to  these  she  was  most  liberal,  and  gave  them  with  such  compassion 
and  kindness  as  did  show  what  a  living  member  of  Christ's  body 
she  was.  Whilst  she  was  daily  exercised  for  most  part  as  I  have 
now  hinted,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  with  household  affairs 
(except  in  causing  provide  things  necessary  for  housekeeping), 
having  laid  over  these  matters  entirely  on  some  whom  she  trusted, 
of  whose  skill  and  fidelity  she  had  long  experience,  and  her  being 
exonered  of  this  care  and  burden  she  often  acknowledged  as  a 
great  ease  to  her,  and  a  great  help  to  her,  being  taken  up  with 
things  of  another  nature,  which  was  her  main  work  and  delight." 
Such  is  the  character  given  of  the  good  Marchioness  by  one  who 
knew  her  well.  "  Her  life,"  he  further  adds,  "  is  well  known  to 
have  been  filled  with  godliness,  righteousness,  sobriety,  charity, 
and  all  Christian  virtues,  with  a  constant  adherence  to  the  truths 
and  ways  of  God,  without  any  fall  or  stain  upon  any  part  of  her 
life." 


Mrs.    JOHN    CARSTARES. 


MRS.  CARSTARES  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Mure  of 
Glanderston,  by  his  second  wife.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
Carstares  in  1647  or  1648,  minister  of  Cathcart  and  afterwards 
minister  of  the  High  Church,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Carstares  was  one 
of  the  most  pious  of  the  Covenanting  ministers  and  there  are 
many  anecdotes  recording  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  piety.  In 
his  wife  he  found  a  true  helpmeet,  as  he  himself  bears  testimony  in 
a  letter  written  in  1662  : — "I  desire  to  bless  Him  that  ever  He 
was  pleased  to  cast  our  lot  to  be  together,  and  that  he  found  you 
out  a  helpmeet  for  me  :  you  were  never  a  temptation  to  me,  nor 
an  obstruction  to  me,  either  in  my  ministerial  or  Christian  course, 
though  you  have  been  little  furthered  and  much  obstructed  by  me ; 
but  He  can  make  up  out  of  the  riches  of  His  grace  to  you  what 
you  have  been  now  these  fifteen  years  at  a  loss  by  me."  In 
another  letter  written  two  years  later,  he  says  : — "  I  desire  to  bless 
the  Lord  for  you ;  you  have  been  to  me,  indeed,  a  meet  and 
faithful  help,  and,  if  I  had  more  improved  your  fellowship  and 
counsel,  your  discreet  and  wise  counsel,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
it  to  you,  I  might  have  thriven  better  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  minister.  He  might  very  justly,  for  my  sins,  deprive  me 
of  such  a  wife,  such  a  mother,  such  a  friend,  such  a  counsellor, 
yea,  of  all  relations,  sweetly  centred  in  such  a  one."  When 
persecution  broke  out  over  the  land  Mrs.  Carstares  showed  the 
true  steadfastness  of  her  religious  principles  by  remaining  true  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  In  1662,  Mr.  Carstares  received  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  which  he  announces  to  her, 
as  follows: — "I  hope,  my  dear,  you  can  bear,  through  the  grace 
that  hath  often  strengthened  you  in  difficulties  that  have  occurred 
about  me  since  we  came  together,  to  hear  without  vexation  of  mind, 
that  I  have  this  day  got  a  charge  to  compear  before  the  Council 
this  same  day  fourteen  days,  a  double  whereof  I  have  sent  you. 
It  may  be  He  will  pity  me  and  help  me.  The  cause  is  good,  and 
nothing  at  all  disgraceful.  O,  to  have  a  suitable  frame  every  way, 
pray  for  it,  and  for  sinless  and  inoffensive  through-bearing.  .  .  . 
Now,  my  heart,  let  me  beseech  you  to  take  courage  in  the  Lord, 
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who  hath  given  you  a  room  in  His  heart,  and  will  in  due  time 
give  you  a  room  amongst  them  that  stand  by  the  throne.  Resolve 
to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  may 
see  this  storm  blow  over,  if  kept  faithful,  and  meet  with  higher 
and  holier  things." 

In  1664  he  was  again  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
connection  with  the  dying  testimony  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism, 
which  Mr.  James  Wood,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  had 
left  behind  him.  Knowing  the  implacable  hatred  of  Sharpe, 
Carstares  thought  it  advisable  to  put  himself  beyond  his  reach  for 
a  time,  so  he  fled  to  Ireland.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  during  this 
period  that  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Carstares  to 
her  husband: — "My  dearest  and  most  kind  Friend, — It  was 
refreshing  to  me  to  have  a  line  from  you,  but  it  troubled  me 
to  find  you  so  heavy.  He  doeth  well  who  hath  found  it 
meet  to  put  us  in  heaviness  for  a  season,  finding  there  was 
need  of  it.  It  did  wound  me  when  I  read  that  in  yours, 
your  not  being  adverse  to  come  here,  which  is  thought  by  your 
friends  very  unmeet  and  unreasonable ;  for  though  you  be  very 
clear  as  to  the  cause,  yet  to  cast  yourself  in  such  imminent  hazard 
is  a  wrong,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  not  called  to  it,  nay,  you 
are  called  to  the  contrary ;  so  hide  yourself  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  if  it  please  the  Lord  so  to  order  you  be  found  out — which  I 
wish  may  not  be — I  hope  He  shall  glorify  Himself  in  you,  and 
carry  you  honourably  through.  Put  not  yourself  to  it  while  [until] 
the  Lord  bring  you  to  it.  I  hope  my  request,  which  is  so  reason 
able,  shall  prevail  with  you.  My  dear,  weary  not  in  wandering ; 
it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  of  His  worthies  to  wander  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  earth ;  and  although  your  accommodation  should 
be  very  bad,  so  that  you  cannot  go  about  duties  as  you  would, 
He  counts  your  wandering  better  service  to  Him  than  your 
preaching.  My  dear,  a  little  while  will  put  an  end  to  all  our 
troubles ;  as  for  myself,  I  had  reason  always  to  bless  the  Lord  that 
ever  I  knew  you,  and  this  day  I  desire  to  bless  Him  more  than  ever 
that  ever  I  was  so  nearly  related  to  you,  and  that  I  have  a  husband 
wandering  and  suffering  for  the  truth.  Let  us  both  bless  Him 
together  for  this.  He  might  have  given  me  one  that  was 
persecuting  the  truth.  The  Lord  strengthen  and  confirm  you ! 
That  commodity  you  desired  cannot  be  gotten  for  the  present, 
though  they  be  most  willing  to  give  it.  I  hope  the  Lord  shall 
provide  another  way ;  the  bearer  will  show  you  all  other  things. 
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The  Lord's  blessing  and  protection  be  with  you,  and  may  He  be 
near  your  soul  with  the  consolation  of  His  Spirit !  Farewell,  my 
dear,  I  am  your  own. — J.  C." 

In  1667,  Mr.  Carstares  was  denounced  as  a  rebel  and  outlawed, 
and  it  is  probably  at  this  date  that  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  by  his  wife  : — "  My  dearest  Friend, — The  bearer 
will  show  how  all  matters  here  go.  The  west-country  gentlemen 
and  ministers,  who  were  declared  rebels,  are  now  forfaulted.  I 
bless  the  Lord  it  nothing  troubles  me.  A  smile  from  God  and  the 
lifting  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  can  make  up,  and  even 
doth  make  up,  all  the  injuries  men  can  do,  so  that  the  lines  are 
fallen  to  me  in  a  most  pleasant  place,  and  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  ! 
I  think  my  lot  very  far  above  the  lot  of  my  adversaries  !  Blessed 
be  God  who  made  the  difference ;  there  being  no  cause,  but  even 
so,  because  it  pleased  Him.  My  dear,  let  us  willingly  cleave  to 
Him  and  suffer  for  Him.  We  owe  Him  much.  How  much  are 
we  in  His  debt,  who  hath  added  this  mercy  to  all  the  former 
mercies,  that  He  has  counted  us  worthy  to  suffer  for  His  name's 
sake  ?  O  for  grace  to  be  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  that  He  would 
graciously  pardon  our  unfaithfulness  to  Him  and  to  His  cause  and 
people !  Alas  !  Zion's  condition  lieth  not  near  my  heart  as  it 
should. — J.  C."  Mrs.  Carstares  was  not  called  to  die  at  the  stake 
or  seal  the  truth  with  her  blood,  but  she  had  the  spirit  which  martyrs 
possessed  when  they  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.  Her 
son,  afterwards  the  famous  Principal  Carstares,  though  not  like  his 
parents  in  deep  piety  and  steadfastness  of  principle,  became  one 
of  the  most  notable  ecclesiastical  leaders  the  Scottish  Church 
ever  had. 


LADY    BOYD. 


LADY  BOYD  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of 
Priestfield,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Haddington.  Her 
first  husband  was  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Crawford-Lindsay.  Her  second  husband  was  Lord  Boyd,  a 
cousin  of  Rev.  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig.  Lady  Boyd  cast  in  her 
lot  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
such  eminent  ministers  as  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  Boyd,  Robert 
Blair,  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  John  Livingstone.  Her  interest 
in  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  was  strengthened  by  a  deep 
piety  and  love  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  it  was  shown  in  the 
efforts  she  made  to  have  the  gospel  proclaimed.  As  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  like-minded  ministers  to  meet  together  for  prayer  to 
ask  for  God's  blessing  upon  themselves  and  to  implore  His  favour 
for  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Lady  Boyd 
gave  every  encouragement  to  them.  It  was  also  her  custom,  if 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  to  set 
apart  the  day  in  humiliation  and  prayer.  Anderson  gives  a  letter 
in  his  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  written  by  Lady  Boyd  to  Rev. 
Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  in  connection  with  such  a  matter. 
"Right  Honourable  Sir,"  she  writes,  "Seeing  it  hath  pleased 
God,  my  husband, — my  lord  is  content  that  I  bring  the  bairns  to 
the  country,  I  thought  good  to  advertise  you  of  it,  that  you  may 
do  me  the  great  pleasure  as  to  come  and  bring  your  wife  with  you 
on  Thursday,  for  I  would  fain  have  good  company  that  day,  since 
I  have  great  need  of  help,  being  of  myself  very  unable  to  spend 
that  day  as  I  ought.  Now,  seeing  it  hath  pleased  God  to  move 
your  heart  to  take  care  of  my  soul  and  to  be  very  comfortable  to 
me,  being  he  to  whom  only  I  have  opened  my  secret  griefs,  and 
of  whom  I  must  crave  counsel  in  those  things  which  my  other 
friends  cannot,  and  shall  not,  know.  It  is  common  to  God's 
children  and  the  wicked  to  be  under  crosses,  but  crosses  chase 
God's  children  to  Him.  O  that  anything  would  chase  me  to  my 
God.  But,  alas  !  that  which  chases  others  to  God,  by  the  strength 
of  sin  it  holds  me  further  from  God ;  for  I  am  seeking  for  comfort 
in  outward  things,  and  the  Lord  will  not  let  me  find  it  there. 
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When  I  should  pray  or  read  God's  Word,  or  hear  it  preached  or 
read,  then  my  mind  is  possessed  with  thoughts  how  to  eschew 
temporal  grief,  or  how  to  get  temporal  contentment.  But,  alas ! 
this  doing  is  a  building  up  of  mountains  betwixt  my  soul  and  the 
sense  of  God's  presence,  which  only  ministers  contentment  to  a 
soul ;  and  by  thus  doing  I  deserve  to  be  plunged  in  endless  and 
infinite  grief.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  longer  with  this 
discourse.  Hoping  to  see  you  shortly,  I  rest  your  loving  sister  in 
Christ,  CHRISTIAN  HAMILTON." 

Another  interesting  letter  from  her  ladyship  was  written  to  Mr. 
Boyd  when  he  got  into  trouble  through  attending  similar  meetings 
at  the  house  of  Rev.  Robert  Bruce.  The  letter  is  as  follows : — 
"  Right  Honourable  Sir, — I  hear  there  is  some  appearance  of  your 
trouble,  by  reason  the  King's  Majesty  is  displeased  with  you  for 
your  being  with  Mr.  Robert  Bruce.  Since  I  heard  of  these 
unpleasant  news  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  for  what 
soever  is  a  grief  to  you  is  also  grievous  to  me ;  for  since  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  me  to  acquaintance  with  you,  your  good  advice  and 
pious  instructions  have  oft-times  refreshed  my  very  soul ;  and 
now,  if  I  be  separated  from  you,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to 
pour  out  my  griefs  unto  you,  and  receive  counsel  and  comfort 
from  you,  truly  I  wot  not  what  to  do.  And  as  I  regret  my  own 
particular  loss,  much  more  may  I  regret  the  great  loss  our  Kirk 
sustains,  and  is  threatened  with.  But  as  for  you,  if  the  Lord 
should  honour  you  and  set  you  to  suffer  for  His  name,  I  trust  in 
His  mercy  He  shall  strengthen  you,  and  make  His  power  perfect 
in  your  weakness.  The  Apostles  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostle  says, 
'  Unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe 
on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.'  Now,  if  ye  be  called  to 
this  honour,  I  pray  God  give  you  this  grace,  that  ye  may  account 
it  your  honour,  for  if  ye  suffer  with  Christ  ye  shall  also  reign  with 
Him.  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  the  best  to  you.  If  it  might  please  our  God,  who  is 
merciful,  to  continue  you  in  your  ministry,  I  humbly  crave  it ;  but 
if  He  will  glorify  Himself  in  your  suffering,  His  good  will  be  done. 
Ye  will  lose  nothing  here,  and  what  ye  lose,  it  will  be  recompensed 
a  hundred-fold.  The  loss  will  be  ours,  who  are  left  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  ready  to  wander  and  be  devoured  of  wolves. 
Now,  if  I  have  a  wandering  soul,  the  Lord  in  mercy  pity  me  !  For 
I  am  afraid  of  making  defection  if  the  bread  of  life  be  not 
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continued  with  me.  In  sincerity,  it  will  not  be  philosophy  nor 
eloquence  will  draw  me  from  the  broad  way  of  perdition,  unless  a 
voice  be  lifted  up  like  a  trumpet  to  tell  me  my  sin.  The  Lord 
give  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  even  that  wisdom  that  will  prove 
w-ise  in  the  end,  when  the  wise  men  of  this  world  will  be  calling 
upon  the  hills  and  the  mountains !  O  Lord,  give  us  grace  to 
provide  our  oil  here,  that  we  may  enter  in  with  the  Bridegroom, 
and  be  made  partakers  of  His  riches  and  joy,  when  they  that  have 
embraced  the  world  and  denied  Christ  shall  have  their  portion 
with  the  devil !  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  at  this  time. 
If  you  have  leisure  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  to  hear  from  you.  So  remembering  my  duty  to  your 
wife,  and  commending  you  and  her  and  the  children  to  God,  I 
rest  your  most  affectionate  sister  at  power,  CHRISTIAN  HAMILTON." 

These  are  noble  specimens  of  Christian  epistolary  correspon 
dence,  and  the  letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  those  women  who 
helped  the  Apostle  in  the  Gospel.  It  was  something  in  those 
days  of  darkness  to  have  ladies  occupying  a  high  place  in  the 
social  scale,  encouraging  the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  faithful  unto 
death.  The  same  spirit  of  deep  piety  breathes  in  another  letter, 
given  by  Wodrow  in  his  Life  of  Robert  Boyd.  "  My  husband," 
she  writes,  "  has  written  for  me  to  come  to  your  feast,  but  in  truth 
it  were  better  for  me  to  be  called  to  a  fast.  I  believe  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  calling  to  weeping  and  fasting  and  sackcloth.  I  pray 
you,  Sir,  remember  me  in  your  prayers  to  God,  that  He  may 
supply  to  me  the  want  of  your  counsels  and  comforts,  and  all 
other  wants  to  me ;  and  that  at  this  time,  and  at  all  other  times, 
He  would  give  me  grace  to  set  His  majesty  before  me,  that  I  may 
walk  as  in  His  sight,  and  study  to  approve  myself  to  Him.  Now, 
Sir,  I  entreat  you,  when  you  have  leisure  write  to  me,  and  adver 
tise  me  how  ye  and  yours  are,  and  likewise  stir  me  up  to  seek  the 
Lord.  Show  me  how  I  shall  direct  to  you,  for  I  must  crave  leave 
to  trouble  you  at  some  times.  Now,  I  pray  God  to  recompense 
ten  thousand-fold  your  kindness  to  me,  with  the  daily  increase  of 
all  saving  grace  here  and  endless  glory  hereafter.  Remember  me 
to  Mr.  Zachary ;  desire  him  to  come  and  bear  my  lord  company 
awhile  after  ye  are  settled.  I  entreat,  when  you  come  back  again 
to  Glasgow,  that  you  may  come  here,  for  I  think  I  have  not  taken 
my  leave  of  you  yet.  Till  then  and  ever,  I  rest  your  loving  sister 
in  Christ  to  my  power,  CHRISTIAN  HAMILTON." 

When  Samuel  Rutherford   was   sent  north   to  Aberdeen  she 
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maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  "she  ministered  to  him  in  his  bonds."  Quite  a  number 
of  his  letters  are  addressed  to  Lady  Boyd.  In  one  of  these  letters 
Rutherford  pours  out  his  soul  in  longing  desire  for  the  return  of 
Christ  to  Scotland : — "  Oh  that  the  nobles  would  go  on,  in  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  Lord,  to  bring  our  lawful  King  Jesus 
home  again  !  I  am  persuaded  that  He  shall  return  again  in  glory 
to  this  land;  but  happy  were  they,  who  would  help  to  convey 
Him  to  His  sanctuary,  and  set  Him  again  up  upon  that  mercy- 
seat,  betwixt  the  cherubim.  O  sun,  return  to  darkened  Britain  ! 

0  fairest  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  O  most  excellent  One,  come 
home  again  !     Come  home,  and  win  the  praises  and  blessings  of 
the  mourners  in  Zion,  the  prisoners  of  hope,  that  wait  for  Thee ! 

1  know  that  He  can  also  triumph  in  suffering,  and  weep  and  reign, 
and  die  and  triumph,  and  remain  in  prison  and  yet  subdue  His 
enemies;    but  how  happy  were  I  to  see  the  coronation-day  of 
Christ,  to  see  His  mother  who  bare  Him,  put  the  crown  upon  His 
head  again,  and  cry  with  shouting,  till  the  earth  should  ring,  '  Let 
Jesus  our  King,  live  and  reign  for  evermore  ! '  "    In  another  letter 
he  says  : — "  I  cannot  but  thank  your  ladyship  for  your  letter  that 
hath  refreshed  my  soul.     I  think  myself  many  ways  obliged  to 
your  ladyship  for  your  love  to  my  afflicted  brother,  now  embarked 
with  me  in  that  same  cause.     His  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  put 
him  on  truth's  side.     I  hope  that  your  ladyship  will  befriend  him 
with  your  counsel  and  countenance  in  that  country,  where  he  is  a 
stranger.     And  your  ladyship  needeth  not  fear  but  your  kindness 
to  His  own  will  be  put  up  into  Christ's  accounts." 

That  Lady  Boyd  was  a  deeply  exercised  Christian  is  evident 
from  many  expressions  in  Samuel  Rutherford's  letters  to  her.  It 
is  to  this  feature  of  her  character  to  which  he  refers  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  from  St.  Andrews  in  1640: — "I  wish  you  to  be 
builded  more  and  more  upon  the  stone  laid  in  Zion,  and  then  ye 
shall  be  the  more  fit  to  have  a  hand  in  rebuilding  our  Lord's 
fallen  tabernacle  in  this  land ;  in  which  ye  shall  find  great  peace 
when  ye  come  to  grips  with  death,  the  king  of  terrors." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  Lady  Boyd  was  called 
upon  to  pass  through  a  severe  and  trying  bereavement  in  the 
death  of  three  of  her  brothers  and  others  of  her  relatives.  This 
melancholy  accident  happened  through  the  blowing  up  of  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder  at  the  Castle  of  Dunglass.  Besides  her 
brothers,  three  or  fourscore  gentlemen  are  -said  to  have  perished. 
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Rutherford  wrote  a  letter  full  of  tender  sympathy  and  wise 
Christian  counsel  to  the  bereaved  lady.  Soon  after  this  she  lost 
her  only  son,  Lord  Boyd.  The  young  nobleman's  life  was  of  fair 
promise.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you,"  says  Rutherford  in  a 
letter  to  him,  "  in  the  morning  of  your  short  day,  mind  Christ,  and 
that  you  love  the  honour  of  His  crown  and  kingdom.  I  beseech 
your  lordship  to  begin  now  to  frame  your  love,  and  to  cast  it  in 
no  mould  but  one,  that  it  may  be  for  Christ  only ;  for  whom  your 
love  is  now  in  the  framing  and  making,  it  will  take  best  with 
Christ.  If  any  other  get  a  grip  of  it,  when  it  is  green  and  young, 
Christ  will  be  an  unco  and  strange  world  to  you.  Promise  the 
lodging  of  your  soul  first  away  to  Christ,  and  stand  by  your  first 
covenant,  and  keep  to  Jesus  that  He  may  find  you  honest." 

Lady  Boyd  had  the  enviable  consolation  of  knowing  that  her 
children — to  use  Samuel  Rutherford's  words — were  "  honoured  to 
build  up  Sion's  waste  places."  Her  daughter,  Christian,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  William  Scot  of  Harden,  endured  suffering  for 
attending  field-conventicles  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  II.  Another 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Scot  of  Ardross,  showed  deep 
sympathy  with  the  Covenanting  cause.  It  was  to  Lady  Ardross 
that  Rutherford  wrote  when  Lady  Boyd  died.  She  had  been 
staying  at  the  house  of  her  daughter  when  the  last  summons 
came.  On  her  death-bed  she  was  frequently  visited  by  Rev. 
Robert  Traill,  who  has  left  a  brief  account  of  her  last  days  in  his 
Diary.  "It  hath  seemed  good,  as  I  hear,"  says  Rutherford,  "to 
Him  that  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  number  of  our 
months,  to  gather  in  a  sheaf  of  ripe  corn,  in  the  death  of  your 
Christian  mother,  into  His  garner.  It  is  the  more  evident  that 
winter  is  near  when  apples,  without  the  violence  of  wind,  fall  of 
their  own  accord  off  the  tree.  She  is  now  above  the  winter,  with 
a  little  change  of  place — not  of  a  Saviour ;  only  she  enjoyeth  Him 
now  without  messages,  and  in  His  own  immediate  presence,  from 
whom  she  heard  by  letters  and  messengers  before.  I  grant  that 
death  is  to  her  a  very  new  thing ;  but  heaven  was  prepared  of  old. 
And  Christ  as  enjoyed  in  His  highest  throne,  and  as  loaded  with 
glory,  and  incomparably  exalted  above  men  and  angels,  having  such 
a  circle  of  glorified  harpers  and  musicians  above  compassing  the 
throne  with  a  song,  is  to  her  a  new  thing,  but  so  new  as  the  first 
summer  rose,  or  the  first  fruits  of  that  heavenly  field,  or  as  a  new 
paradise  to  a  traveller  broken  and  worn  out  of  breath  with  the 
sad  occurrences  of  a  long  and  dirty  way."  So  passed  hence  this 
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noble  lady  with  a  higher  claim  to  such  a  title  than  that  which 
came  to  her  from  the  blood  that  ran  in  her  veins.  The  members 
of  the  Parliament  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1646  paid  their 
last  token  of  respect  to  her  by  attending  her  funeral.  Lady 
Boyd  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  fidelity  and  piety  of  the 
noble  band  of  ladies  of  high  degree  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  when  it  was  despised  in  Scotland,  and  as  such  she 
has  well  earned  her  right  to  be  reckoned  among  the  heroines  of 
the  faith  in  Scotland. 


LADY    COLVILL. 


LADY  COLVILL,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Wemyss,  was 
the  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Colvill  of  Ochiltree.  Her  husband 
died  in  1671.  She  early  showed  her  sympathy  with  the  Cove 
nanters  by  attending  conventicles.  No  course  could  be  more 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  power,  and  Lady  Colvill  soon 
became  a  marked  person.  Her  residence  being  in  Kinross-shire, 
she  frequently  attended  the  preaching  of  the  outed  ministers  in 
the  county,  and  entertained  them  at  her  house.  Among  this 
goodly  company  there  were  such  honoured  names  as  John  Welsh, 
Gabriel  Semple,  and  Thomas  Hog.  Anderson's  account  of  how 
she  first  came  under  the  persecuting  attention  of  the  authorities  is 
brief  and  to  the  point,  and  may  be  quoted  here.  "  A  party  of 
soldiers,"  he  says,  "had  been  sent  to  disperse  a  field  conventicle, 
held  in  the  Lomonds  of  Fife.  They  met  with  no  resistance  from 
the  people ;  but  Sharp,  to  excite  the  Council  to  greater  violence, 
falsely  alleged  that  the  people  had  made  resistance.  This  fabri 
cated  story  being  communicated  to  the  Court,  a  letter  came  from 
the  King  to  the  Council,  dated  23rd  June,  1674,  requiring  the 
Council  to  bring  the  ringleaders  of  that  disorder  to  punishment, 
and  promising  to  send  for  their  assistance  some  forces  from 
England  and  Ireland.  This  letter  occasioned  a  bitter  persecution 
against  all  in  Fife — both  men  and  women — who  attended  con 
venticles.  A  long  catalogue  of  names,  including  several  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  and  a  number  of  the  common  people,  was  sent 
over  to  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  Fife,  who  were  required 
to  summon  them  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh. 
Lady  Colvill's  name  was  in  the  list ;  and  she,  with  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  charges  for 
which  they  were  summoned  to  answer,  were  their  keeping  and 
being  present  at  house  and  field  conventicles,  at  Dunfermline, 
Cleish,  Orval,  and  other  places ;  their  inviting  and  countenancing 
outed  ministers  in  their  invasion  and  intrusion  upon  the  kirks  and 
pulpits  of  Forgan,  Balmarinoch,  Collessie,  Monzie,  and  Auchter- 
muchty,  and  hearing  them  preach  and  pray  therein ;  and  their 
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harbouring,  resetting  and  entertaining  Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  declared 
and  proclaimed  traitor,  in  their  houses  and  elsewhere."  Lady 
Colvill  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons,  with  the  result  that  she 
with  the  others  who  refused  to  attend  were  denounced  as  rebels 
and  put  to  the  horn  at  the  market  crosses  of  Cupar  and  Forfar. 
A  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  was  held  at  Cupar  on  the  i5th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  Lady  Colvill  was  again  summoned 
to  appear  before  them.  She  refused  to  appear,  but  was  ordered 
to  pay  a  certain  fine  before  the  ist  of  November. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  the  Council  issued  letters  of  intercom- 
muning  against  her  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  others.  This 
sentence  was  a  very  serious  one,  for  any  one  who  should  harbour, 
entertain  or  converse  with  the  intercommuned  person  was  regarded 
as  equally  guilty.  These  letters  were  proclaimed  in  Cupar  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  1675,  and  instructed  all  sheriffs,  stewards, 
bailies  of  regalities  and  bailiaries,  their  deputies,  and  magistrates 
of  burghs  "to  apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  any  of  the  persons 
above  written,  our  rebels,  whom  you  shall  find  within  your 
respective  jurisdictions,  according  to  justice,  as  you  shall  answer 
to  us  thereupon."  Wodrow  truly  remarks :  "  Perhaps  it  was 
every  way  without  a  parallel,  that  so  many  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
married,  should  be  put  in  such  circumstances;  but  this  was  to 
strike  the  greater  terror  on  their  husbands  and  other  gentlewomen." 
Lady  Colvill  lay  under  this  sentence  until  1679,  when  all  letters 
of  intercommuning  were  suspended. 

Her  zeal  for  the  Covenanting  cause  did  not  cease  when  the 
cruel  hand  of  oppression  was  raised  against  it ;  it  rather  seemed 
to  grow.  In  1677  the  persecution  raged  so  hotly  that  no  con 
venticles  or  meetings  for  public  worship  could  be  held  by  the 
outed  ministers  during  the  day,  and  in  the  time  of  Zion's  distress 
and  sorrow  her  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  Covenanter 
ministers.  On  one  occasion  a  conventicle  had  been  held  at  her 
residence,  intelligence  of  which  having  reached  the  ears  of  Captain 
William  Carstairs,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  a  raid  was  made 
on  the  house  in  the  early  hours  of  Monday  morning.  The 
minister  who  had  been  officiating  on  the  Sabbath  was  apprehended, 
with  William  Sethrum,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  raiders  "  broke 
Robert  Steedman's  head,  who  made  his  escape ;  and  when  the 
Captain  missed  him,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  theconvulsion,  and  continued 
two  or  three  hours  in  it."  While  the  Captain  was  in  the  fit  Lady 
Colvill  and  her  son  made  their  escape.  From  the  close  attention 
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paid  to  her  house  by  this  persecutor  she  had  to  betake  herself  to 
the  mountains  and  fields. 

Lady  Colvill  was  particularly  anxious  that  her  only  son  should 
be  trained  up  in  those  great  truths  for  which  the  Covenanters  at 
that  date  were  so  zealously  contending.  But  the  government  of 
the  day,  as  the  children  of  this  world,  were  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  were  determined  if  possible  to  instil  other  principles  into  the 
minds  of  the  young.  They  set  about  the  matter  with  a  thorough 
ness  that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  First  of  all,  the  teachers  in 
the  universities  held  their  appointments  on  condition  that  they 
acknowledged  the  form  of  Episcopacy  then  established  in  Scotland. 
Schoolmasters  were  also  expected  to  make  a  like  acknowledgment, 
but  the  government  went  further.  It  decreed  that  the  children  of 
persons  of  rank  who  were  favourable  to  Presbyterian  principles 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  educated  in  principles  which  those 
parents  detested.  Lady  Colvill  was  determined,  if  she  could  help 
it,  that  her  son  would  never  come  under  such  training,  so  for  the 
time  being  she  removed  him  out  of  the  way.  Her  action  kindled 
the  fury  of  the  government  into  a  flame.  They  took  steps  to 
punish  her  severely;  she  was  first  fined  5,000  merks  Scots 
G£277  6s-  6d.),  and  failing  to  pay  this  sum  she  was  imprisoned. 
The  following  account  of  the  cause  of  her  imprisonment  by  Lord 
Fountainhall  is  of  interest: — "December  2,  1684.  The  Lady 
Colvill  is  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  by  the  Privy  Council 
for  her  irregularities,  and  particularly  for  breeding  up  her  son,  the 
Lord  Colvill,  in  fanaticism  and  other  disloyal  principles,  and 
abstracting  and  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  when  the  Council  was 
going  to  commit  his  education  to  others  ;  for  which  we  have  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  children  of  Papists,  which  may  be  extended 
a  paritate  to  others." 

The  sufferings  which  the  Covenanters  had  to  endure  when 
hunted  by  the  dragoons  were  trying  enough,  but  imprisonment  in 
some  of  the  loathsome  dens  that  were  used  as  prisons  was  an 
experience  of  which  we  can  have  but  the  very  faintest  conception. 
Lady  ColvilFs  prison  was  no  exception  to  others,  of  which  such 
harrowing  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  from  those  days  of 
cruelty.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  cell  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
In  the  MS.,  "Grievances  from  Scotland,  1661-1688,"  there  is  the 
following  brief  reference  to  Lady  ColvilFs  experiences  in  prison : 
"  My  Lady  Colvill  was  put  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  in  a 
straight,  dark,  fireless  room,  where  all  day  long  she  behoved  to 
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keep  candles  burning ;  and  was  thus  kept  for  a  long  time  because 
she  would  not  deliver  up  her  son,  my  Lord  Colvill.  Their 
quarrel  with  her  was  her  not  countenancing  the  profane  clergy." 
Such  hardships,  followed  as  they  were  by  those  she  had  already 
endured,  told  seriously  on  her  health,  so  she  made  application  to 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  room  in  the 
prison.  The  Council,  "having  considered  her  petition,  gave 
order  and  warrant  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  keepers  of 
the  Tolbooth  thereof  to  accommodate  her  with  a  more  convenient 
room  than  that  which  she  is  now  in,  and  to  detain  her  prisoner 
therein  till  further  order."  But  the  "  more  convenient  room  "  did 
not  help  to  bring  back  the  health  she  lost  in  enduring  such 
privations,  and  her  life  being  in  danger,  she  again  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council.  On  the  iyth  March  they  "gave  order  and  warrant 
to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  set  her  at  liberty,  upon  her 
finding  sufficient  caution,  under  penalty  of  the  fine  for  which  she 
is  incarcerated,  and  to  confine  herself  to  a  chamber  in  Edinburgh, 
and  to  re-enter  the  said  prison  upon  the  second  of  April  next." 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  the  Council  "gave  order  for  setting  at 
liberty  any  women  prisoners  for  receipt  or  harbouring  of  rebels,  or 
on  account  of  their  wicked  principles,  upon  them  swearing  the 
abjuration  of  the  late  traitorous  paper,  and  likewise  giving  their 
oath  that  they  shall  not  hereafter  reset,  harbour  or  keep  intelligence 
with  rebels  and  fugitives."  This  Act  had  in  view  more  particularly 
the  Cameronians,  and  as  Lady  Colvill  did  not  belong  to  them  she 
was  by  no  ways  benefited  by  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Council 
soon  gave  evidence  that,  as  far  as  Lady  Colvill  was  concerned, 
they  were  determined  to  put  her  to  more  trouble,  for  at  a 
meeting,  held  on  i6th  April,  the  Council  "grant  warrant  to  his 
Majesty's  Advocate,  to  raise  a  process  before  the  Council,  against 
the  Lord  Colvill  and  his  mother  for  disorders ; "  they  also  "  grant 
warrant  to  the  clerks  of  Council  to  receive  caution  from  the  Lady 
Colvill  for  her  re-entering  prison  within  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
when  called,  under  the  penalty  of  five  thousand  merks."  On  the 
2ist  April  she  appears  before  the  Council  and  is  granted  a  further 
period  of  liberty.  Nine  days  thereafter  the  Council  "gave  order 
to  Patrick  Graham,  captain  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  company,  to 
apprehend  her,  and  to  see  her  re-entered  prisoner  within  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh."  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Lady  Colvill 
that  the  Privy  Council  Records  contain. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  her  health  was  now  shattered, 
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her  constancy  in  enduring  tribulation  for  the  persecuted  cause  is 
all  the  more  noble.  In  none  of  her  petitions  to  the  Privy  Council 
does  she  give  the  slightest  hint  that  she  wished  liberty  or  comfort 
at  the  expense  of  renouncing  her  allegiance  to  the  Covenanted 
cause  in  Scotland ;  that  were  too  great  a  price  in  this  noble  lady's 
eyes  to  pay  for  any  temporary  enjoyment  she  might  gain  thereby 
in  this  world.  Her  stedfastness  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  a 
persecuted  cause  found  in  her  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  Royalist 
poet's  lines : — 

"For  loyalty  is  still  the  same  ; 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game. 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 


LADY    CULROSS. 


ELTZABETH  MELVILL  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Melvill  of 
Halhill,  in  Fife.  Her  father  had  been  Ambassador  from  Queen 
Mary  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  married  James  Colvill  of  Culross, 
who,  on  the  death  of  James,  second  Lord  Colvill,  became,  by 
right,  third  Lord  Colvill,  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title. 

Lady  Culross  was  a  lady  of  fervent  religious  experience,  and 
well  known  as  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  read  of  all  men.  When 
John  Welsh  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness  for  his 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1605, 
she  addressed  the  following  poetical  epistle  to  him  : — 

"  My  dear  brother,  with  courage  bear  the  cross ; 
Joy  shall  be  joined  with  all  thy  sorrow  here. 
High  is  thy  hope,  disdain  this  earthly  dross 
Once  shall  you  see  the  wished  day  appear. 

Now  it  is  dark,  the  skye  cannot  be  clear  ; 

After  the  clouds  it  shall  be  calm  anon. 
Wait  on  His  will,  whose  blood  hath  bought  thee  dear — 

Extol  His  name,  though  outward  joys  be  gone. 

Look  to  the  Lord ;  thou  art  not  left  alone  ; 

Since  He  is  thine  what  pleasure  canst  thou  take  ? 
He  is  at  hand,  and  hears  thy  every  groan  : 

End  out  thy  fight,  and  suffer  for  His  sake." 

To  another  of  the  Blackness  prisoners,  Bailie  William  Rigg  of 
Edinburgh,  she  wrote,  reminding  him  that  the  "darkness  of 
Blackness  was  not  the  blackness  of  darkness." 

In  those  days,  when  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  precious  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  a  goodly  company  in  Scotland,  Lady 
Culross  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  attending  places  where  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed.  In  the  days  of  the  persecution  it  was  no 
mere  carnal  motive  or  sentiment  that  brought  people  together  on 
such  occasions,  for  they  virtually  took  their  lives  in  their  hand. 
And  we  may,  in  a  measure,  understand  that  a  people  gathered 
together  with  such  a  feeling,  and  brought  into  touch  with  the 
matters  that  told  of  the  wondrous  love  of  the  Lord  of  Glory,  must 
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have  been  awed  and  impressed  in  no  common  way.  But  not 
withstanding  this,  Lady  Culross  was  afraid  that  in  attending  so 
many  Communions  she  was  neglecting  her  duties  as  a  mother,  so 
she  appealed  to  a  pious  woman,  Euphan  M'Cullen,  for  advice, 
who  gave  her  the  following  remarkable  answer:  "He  that  pro- 
videth  not  for  his  own  house  hath  denied  the  faith."  The  answer 
seemed  to  carry  condemnation  on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  Lady 
Culross  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "Now  you  have  killed  me, 
for  I  go  to  preachings  and  Communions  here  and  there,  neglecting 
the  care  of  my  family."  To  which  the  pious  woman  replied : 
11  Mistress,  if  you  be  guilty  in  that  respect,  you  have  reason  to  be 
humbled  for  it ;  but  it  was  not  said  in  that  sense  to  me ;  but  the 
Lord  said,  '  I  that  have  said,  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,  will  not  I  provide  for  her  and  her  house, 
seeing  she  is  mine  ? ' "  The  answer  is  a  model  of  Christian  wisdom. 
She  is  careful  to  guard  against  allowing  Lady  Culross  to  neglect  a 
plainly-expressed  duty,  set  down  in  Scripture,  if  her  conscience 
condemns  her  in  the  matter;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  comforts 
her  with  the  truth  that  all  believers  are  God's  children,  and  that 
He  will  provide  for  His  own  family. 

John  Livingstone,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  conversation 
with  Lady  Culross,  says  of  her :  "  Of  all  that  ever  I  saw,  she  was 
most  unwearied  in  religious  exercises,  and  the  more  she  attained 
access  to  God  therein,  she  hungered  the  more.  At  the  Com 
munion  in  Shotts  in  June,  1630,  the  night  after  the  Sabbath  was 
spent  in  prayer  by  a  great  many  Christians  in  a  large  room  where 
her  bed  was ;  and  in  the  morning,  all  going  apart  for  their  private 
devotion,  she  went  into  the  bed,  and  drew  the  curtains,  that  she 
might  set  herself  to  prayer.  William  Rigg  of  Atherine,  coming 
into  the  room  and  hearing  her  have  great  motion  upon  her, 
although  she  spoke  not  out,  he  desired  her  to  speak  out,  saying 
that  there  was  none  in  the  room  but  him  and  her  woman,  as  at 
that  time  there  was  no  other.  She  did  so,  and  the  door  being 
opened,  the  room  filled  full.  She  continued  in  prayer,  with 
wonderful  assistance,  for  large  three  hours'  time."  It  is  when  one 
reads  such  an  account  as  this  that  one  begins  to  realise  what 
Communion  seasons  were  to  Lady  Culross,  and  what  wrestlings 
there  were  at  the  throne  of  grace  prior  to  the  extraordinary  out 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Lady  Culross  was  thus  engaged,  John 
Livingstone  preached  his  memorable  sermon  which  the  Holy 
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Ghost  owned  in  such  a  remarkable  way.  It  was  through  her 
suggestion  that  Livingstone  preached  on  this  occasion,  and  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  she  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a 
servant  of  Christ.  In  a  letter  written  to  him  in  1631  she  says : 
"  My  very  worthy  and  dear  Brother, — I  received  your  letter,  and 
have  no  time  to  answer  you  as  I  would.  I  thank  the  Lord  who 
upholds  you  in  all  your  trials  and  temptations.  It  is  good  for  you 
to  be  holden  in  exercise,  otherwise  I  would  suspect  that  all  were 
not  well  with  you.  God  is  faithful,  as  you  find  by  experience,  and 
will  not  try  you  above  your  strength.  Courage,  brother,  all  is  in 
love ;  all  works  together  for  the  best.  You  must  be  hewn,  and 
hammered  down,  and  dressed,  and  prepared,  before  you  be  a 
living  stone,  fit  for  His  building.  And  if  He  be  minded  to  make 
you  meet  to  help  to  repair  the  ruins  of  His  house,  you  must  look 
for  other  manner  of  strokes  than  you  have  yet  felt.  You  must 
feel  your  own  weakness,  that  you  may  be  humbled  and  cast  down 
before  Him,  that  so  you  may  pity  poor  weak  ones  that  are  borne 
down  with  infirmities.  And  when  you  are  laid  low  and  vile  in 
your  own  eyes,  then  will  He  raise  you  up  and  refresh  you  with 
some  blinks  of  His  favourable  countenance,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  comfort  others  with  those  consolations  wherewith  you  have 
been  comforted  of  Him.  This  you  know  by  some  experience, 
blessed  be  God !  And  as  strength  and  grace  increase,  look  for 
stronger  trials,  fightings  without  and  fears  within,  the  devil  and 
his  instruments  against  you,  and  your  Lord  hiding  His  face.  You 
are  deeply,  almost  overwhelmed  with  troubles  and  terrors ;  and 
yet,  out  of  all  this  misery,  He  is  working  some  gracious  work  of 
mercy  for  the  glory  of  His  great  name,  the  salvation  and  sanctifi- 
ca'don  of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the  comfort  of  His  distressed 
children  there  or  here,  or  both,  as  pleases  Him.  Up  your  heart 
then,  and  prepare  for  the  battle !  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God ;  though  you  be  weak,  you  have  a  strong  Captain,  whose 
power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  whose  grace  is  sufficient 
for  you.  What  you  want  in  yourself  you  have  in  Him  who  is 
given  to  you  of  God  to  be  your  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption,  your  treasure  and  Treasurer,  who  keeps  all 
in  store.  The  stock  and  the  anwell  is  in  His  own  hand,  and  He 
drops  down  drop  and  drop  as  ye  have  need,  and  when  ye  want 
long  ye  shall  get  double  profit,  and  at  length  the  whole  sum,  so 
that  ye  shall  be  rich  forever.  Since  He  has  put  His  work  in  your 
weak  hands,  look  not  for  long  ease  here ;  ye  must  feel  the  weight 
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of  that  worthy  calling,  and  be  holden  under  with  the  sense  of  your 
own  weakness,  that  He  may  kythe  [show]  His  strength  in  due 
time — a  weak  man  and  a  strong  God,  who  will  not  fail  nor  forsake 
you,  but  will  furnish  strength  and  gifts  and  grace,  according  to 
that  employment  that  He  puts  in  your  hands.  The  pain  is  but 
for  a  moment,  the  pleasure  everlasting.  The  battle  is  but  short. 
Your  Captain  fights  for  you ;  therefore  the  victory  is  certain,  and 
the  reward  glorious.  A  crown  and  a  kingdom  is  worth  the  fighting 
for.  Blessed  be  His  name,  who  fights  all  our  battles  and  works 
all  our  works  for  us.  Since  all  is  in  Christ,  and  He  ours,  what 
would  we  have  more  but  thankful  hearts,  and  grace  to  honour 
Him  in  life  and  death,  who  is  our  advantage  in  life  and  death, 
who  guides  with  His  counsel,  and  will  bring  us  to  His  glory  ?  To 
Him  be  all  honour,  power,  and  praise,  for  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

"  Now,  I  have  reft  this  time  from  my  sleep.  I  have  no  time  to 
show  you  my  estate.  Cross  upon  cross,  the  end  of  one  is  but  the 
beginning  of  another;  but  guiltiness  in  me  and  mine  is  my 
greatest  cross.  Many  times  like  to  faint  and  fall  down,  but  my 
Lord  puts  under  His  hand,  sustains  and  upholds  me  with  His 
secret  strength,  and  oft  times  most  near  when  He  seems  to  be 
furthest  off,  and  sometimes  seasons  bitterness  with  some  sweetness. 
No  creature  has  more  cause  to  complain  when  I  look  to  myself; 
none  so  unworthy,  so  great  cause  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful :  for 
when  I  look  to  His  crosses  and  comforts,  for  that  which  He  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  do,  and  for  the  least  persuasion  of  His 
unchangeable  love,  for  taking  such  pains  to  ding  me  out  of  myself, 
out  of  all  creatures,  and  means  under  the  sun,  and  many  times 
seems  to  ding  me  from  Himself;  but  when  He  puts  back  by 
appearance,  yet  He  is  drawing  forward  ;  when  He  strikes  with  one 
hand,  He  sustains  with  the  other ;  the  greater  misery  I  find  in 
myself,  the  greater  mercy  in  Him,  and  the  greater  mercy  the 
greater  guiltiness  when  it  is  abused.  Then  when  sin  and  misery 
abounds,  there  grace  and  mercy  superabounds ;  so  I  am  in  a 
labyrinth  ;  how  shall  I  get  out  ?  Only  this  is  my  comfort — that 
mercy  shall  prevail.  Our  sins  are  finite,  but  His  grace  is  infinite  : 
our  guiltiness  great,  but  His  goodness  is  greater,  and  exceeds. 
The  rage  and  malice  of  our  enemy  is  cruel,  yet  it  is  bounded ;  but 
the  love  of  Jesus  passeth  bounds,  is  incomprehensible,  overcomes 
all  things.  And  to  conclude,  our  misery  will  end  shortly,  but  His 
mercy  endures  forever.  When  I  begin  I  cannot  end ;  it  is  some 
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comfort  to  me  that  they  get  liberty  to  pray  for  me.  My  great 
temptation  now  is,  that  I  fear  my  prayers  be  turned  into  sin.  I 
find  and  seize  the  clean  contrary  in  me  and  mine,  at  least  some  of 
them.  Samuel  is  going  to  the  College  at  St.  Andrews  to  a  worthy 
master  there,  but  I  fear  him  deadly.  I  depend  not  on  creatures ; 
pray  earnestly  for  a  blessing.  He  whom  ye  know  is  like  to  over 
turn  all,  and  has  broken  all  bands.  Lord  pity  him  !  There  was 
some  beginning  of  order,  but  all  is  wrong  again,  for  the  death  of 
his  brother  makes  him  to  take  liberty  so  that  I  have  double 
loss ;  and  sweet  Mary  Preston  is  with  God.  Sweet  was  her  end, 
but  a  sore  stroke  to  me.  None,  except  her  husband  and  children, 
will  have  more  missing  of  her.  I  have  abused  many  benefits  and 
right  bitter  strokes,  yet  can  make  right  use  of  nothing.  Lord 
help  and  work  that  which  He  requires  and  take  the  glory  to 
Himself. 

"Ye  write  that  ye  are  like  to  have  no  settling  there.  If  God 
have  a  work  to  do  with  you  there,  He  can  change  hearts ;  if  here, 
He  can  and  will  open  a  door,  though  never  so  fast  closed.  Ye 
say  my  watch  is  often  wrong,  goes  sometimes  too  slow,  sometimes 
too  swift.  Ye  say  ye  are  oft  too  slow,  but  can  not  be  like  the 
watch  in  running  too  swiftly.  I  fear  when  ye  went  first  to  Ireland 
that  ye  did  run  too  swiftly,  therefore  ye  are  like  to  be  driven  back 
again  till  ye  be  better  tempered ;  but  God  has  a  work  in  all  for 
His  glory  and  your  good,  therefore  cast  yourself  upon  Him.  He 
knows  what  is  most  meet.  Wink,  and  let  the  Lord  work.  Submit 
to  His  will,  and  He  shall  do  better  than  ye  can  think  and  direct 
you  to  the  best,  and  crown  His  work  with  mercy  and  compassion. 
As  for  your  suffering,  I  know  ye  had  bitter  temptations  in  it ;  and 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  ye  had  answerable  comforts,  sour  seasoned 
with  sweet.  Be  humbled  when  ye  look  to  your  part,  but  be 
thankful  when  ye  look  to  the  Lord's  part ;  bless  His  name  for  that 
which  He  has  done  to  you,  and  for  you,  and  by  you,  and  press  to 
walk  before  Him,  answerable  in  some  measure  to  His  fatherly 
care,  blessed  providence  and  loving  kindness,  whereof  ye  have 
had  so  many  sweet  experiences.  O  watch  and  pray  that  ye  fall 
not  into  temptation.  Seek  early,  and  ye  shall  find  better  than 
gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones;  the  gold  is  better  won  early 
than  late.  If  you  make  a  use  of  winning  a  penny  when  ye 
should  rest,  and  sleep  when  ye  should  rise  early  to  your  work, 
the  winning  of  that  penny  may  lose  you  a  pound ;  therefore,  sleep 
in  time  and  awake  in  time,  and  fall  to  work  in  due  season,  and  ye 
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shall  find  by  experience  the  truth  of  His  precious  promises. 
Therefore  strive  against  sluggishness,  I  charge  you :  it  is  but  a 
custom.  Work  early,  and  ye  shall  win  enough  to  make  you  rich. 
Ye  know  the  proverb — Sanat>  dicat,  sanctificat.  Try  a  month,  as 
ye  said  once,  and  ye  shall  find  some  gain  that  will  stir  you  up  to 
seek  Him  early  whom  your  soul  would  love.  Suppose  that  He 
has  trysted  you  to  meet  Him,  read  the  Proverbs,  and  ye  shall  find 
that  He  calls  you  instantly  and  earnestly  to  seek  Him  early  and  ye 
shall  find.  Bid  me  do  as  I  say.  Alas  !  I  fear  I  have  tint  the 
tide,  but  yet  I  would  mint  to  it  again.  Lord,  help  and  draw  us 
with  the  cords  of  love,  and  make  good  that  new  covenant,  and  do 
all  things  for  us  when  we  can  do  nothing,  and  accept  our  weak 
endeavours  in  the  merits  of  Him  in  whom  only  He  is  well 
pleased. 

"  Now  I  have  forgotten  myself.  I  fear  I  lose  my  sleep  and  the 
gold  also ;  therefore  send  me  something  with  the  first  sure  bearer 
to  recompense  the  loss.  Write  something  on  some  good  subject ; 
the  last  verses  of  the  4oth  of  Isaiah ;  that  ye  taught  in  Culross,  or 
upon  the  Song  of  Zacharie,  or  anything  ye  please.  Seek  some 
thing  from  Him  that  has  abundance.  Take  the  pen  in  your  hand 
and  seek  a  blessing  and  set  to,  and  God  will  furnish,  ye  will  find. 
If  ye  will  not,  I  will  write  no  more  to  you,  which  will  be  no  small 
loss.  Be  not  sweer  I  beseech  you.  Now,  laugh  at  my  shortness. 
Help  me  and  mine  earnestly  with  prayer  and  praises  :  never  such 
need.  Forget  not  our  Saturday  of  humiliation,  nor  our  Sabbath 

of  thanksgiving,  as  the  Lord  will  assist Pray  all  for  me 

earnestly  :  never  such  need.  Lord,  pour  out  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  praises,  and  let  us  never  forget  that  which  we  should  prefer 
to  our  particulars.  The  powerful  presence  and  blessed  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all,  and  comfort  and  encourage  you  as 
He  knows  your  need.  Now,  I  leave  you  in  His  arms.  Yours 
ever  in  Christ,  E.  MELVILL." 

Such  letters  as  these  reveal  the  source  from  whence  came  the 
constancy  and  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  suffering  to 
these  high-born  ladies  of  the  Covenant  times.  Their  heroic 
resolution  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  had  the  same 
heavenly  origin  as  that  of  Moses,  who  made  a  choice  so  contrary 
to  what  worldly  wisdom  would  have  dictated. 

She  had  also  the  honour  of  being  numbered  among  Samuel 
Rutherford's  correspondents  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  : — 
"  Madam,  let  me  have  your  prayers,  as  ye  have  the  prayers  and 
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blessing  of  him  that  is  separated  from  his  brethren."  In  another 
letter  he  writes  : — "  Your  son-in-law,  W.  G.,  is  now  truly  honoured 
for  his  Lord  and  Master's  cause.  •  When  the  Lord  is  farming  Zion, 
it  is  a  good  token  that  he  is  a  true  branch  of  the  vine,  that  the 
Lord  beginneth  first  to  dress  him.  He  is  strong  in  his  Lord,  as 
he  hath  written  to  me,  and  his  wife  is  his  encourager,  which 
should  make  you  rejoice.  As  for  your  son,  who  is  your  grief, 
your  Lord  waited  on  you  and  me,  till  we  were  ripe  and  brought  us 
in.  It  is  your  part  to  pray  and  wait  upon  Him.  When  he  is  ripe, 
he  will  be  spoken  for.  Who  can  command  the  Lord's  wind  to 
blow  ?  I  know  that  it  shall  be  your  good  in  the  latter  end.  That 
is  one  of  your  waters  to  heaven,  ye  could  not  go  about ;  there  are 
the  fewer  behind.  I  remember  you  and  him  and  yours  as  I  am 
able ;  but,  alas !  I  am  believed  to  be  something,  and  I  am 
nothing  but  an  empty  reed.  Wants  are  my  best  riches,  because 
I  have  these  supplied  by  Christ.  Remember  my  dearest  love  to 
your  brother.  I  know  that  he  pleaded  with  his  harlot-mother  for 
her  apostacy.  I  know  also  that  ye  are  kind  to  my  worthy  Lady 
Kenmure,  a  woman  beloved  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  been  very 
mindful  of  my  bonds.  The  Lord  give  her  and  her  child  to  find 
mercy  in  the  day  of  Christ !  Great  men  are  dry  and  cold  in  doing 
for  me ;  the  tinkling  of  the  chains  for  Christ  affrighteth  them ; 
but  let  my  Lord  break  all  my  idols,  I  will  bless  Him.  I  am 
obliged  to  my  Lord  Lorn :  I  wish  him  mercy.  Remember  my 
bonds  with  praises,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  Lord  may  leaven 
the  north  by  my  bonds  and  sufferings.  Grace  be  with  you. 
Yours,  in  his  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD." 

Lady  Culross  possessed  poetic  gifts  and  cultivated  her  taste  for 
poetry.  In  1603  a  thin  quarto,  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  was 
printed,  bearing  the  title : — "  Ane  Godlie  Dreame,  compylit  in 
Scottish  Meter  be  M.  M.,  Gentlewoman  in  Culros,  at  the  requeist 
of  her  Friendes."  The  poem  is  an  allegory  setting  forth  the 
experiences  of  the  believer  on  his  journey  from  this  world  to  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Anderson,  in  his  Ladies  of  the  Covenant^ 
thus  refers  to  its  introduction : — "  It  is  introduced  with  a 
description  of  the  heaviness  of  heart  which  the  writer  felt  from  her 
solitary  musings  on  the  depraved  state  of  the  world  in  her  day, 
which  she  calls  '  this  false  and  iron  age,'  and  on  the  bias  of  her 
own  heart  to  sin.  Troubled  with  a  train  of  reflections  on  these 
and  similar  topics,  she  endeavoured  to  pray ;  but  utterance  failed 
her,  and  she  could  only  sigh,  until  relieved  by  the  effusion  of 
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tears,  when  she  poured  forth  her  lamentations.  Thus  tranquilised, 
she  retired  to  bed,  and,  falling  asleep,  dreamed  that  her  grief  and 
lamentation  were  renewed,  and  that  with  tears  she  besought  God 
for  succour : — 

"  Lord  Jesus  come  (said  I)  and  end  my  griet, 

My  sp'rt  is  vexed,  the  captive  would  be  free ; 
All  vice  abounds,  O  send  us  some   relief! 
I  loathe  to  live,  I  wish  dissolved  to  be." 

The  pilgrims'  sad  condition  and  experience  is  further  described 
in  the  lines  : — 

"  I  sighed  again,  and  said,  Alas  !  for  me 

My  grief  is  great,  I  can  it  not  declare  : 
Into  this  earth  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

A  pilgrim  poor,  consumed  with  sighing  sair. 

My  sin,  alas !  increases  mair  and  mair, 
I  loathe  my  life,  I  irk  to  wander  here  ; 

I  long  for  heaven,  my  heritage  is  there, 
I  long  to  live  with  my  Redeemer  here." 

Under    the    guidance   of    the   Angel   of    the   Covenant,    she 
continues  her  journey,  and  thus  describes  her  experience  : — 

"  Then  up  I  rose  and  made  no  more  delay, 

My  feeble  arm  about  His  arm  I  cast ; 
He  went  before  and  still  did  guide  the  way, 

Though  I  was  weak  my  sp'rt  did  follow  fast, 
Through  moss  and  mires,  through  ditches  deep  we  passed, 

Through  pricking  thorns,  through  water  and  through  fire, 
Through  dreadful  dens,  which  made  my  heart  aghast, 

He  bore  me  up  when  I  began  to  tire." 

In  the  same  booklet  there  is  the  following  poem  : — 

"  Away  !  vain  world,  bewitcher  of  my  heart  ! 

My  sorrow  shows  my  sins  make  me  to  smart ; 

Yet  will  I  not  despair,  but  to  my  God  repair. 
He  has  mercy  aye,  therefore  will  I  pray ; 
He  has  mercy  aye,  and  loves  me, 
Though  by  His  troubling  hand  He  proves  me. 

Away  !  Away  !  too  long  thou  hast  me  snared  ; 

I  will  not  tyne  more  time ;  I  am  prepared, 

Thy  subtle  slight  to  flee  ;  thou  hast  deceived  me. 

Though  they  sweetly  smile,  smoothly  they  beguile ; 
Though  they  sweetly  smile,  suspect  them, 
The  simple  sort  they  syle,  reject  them. 
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Once  more  away  !  shows  loath  the  world  to  leave, 
Bids  oft  away  with  her  that  holds  me  slave ; 
Loath  I  am  to  forego  that  sweet  alluring  foe. 

Since  thy  ways  are  vain,  shall  I  them  retain  ? 
Since  thy  ways  are  vain,   I  quit  thee, 
Thy  pleasure  shall  no  more  delight  me. 

A  thousand  times  away  !  ah  !  stay  no  more  ; 

Sweet  Christ,  me  save,  lest  subtle  sin  devour  ; 

Without  Thy  helping  hand,  I  have  no  strength  to  stand. 

Lest  I  turn  aside,  let  Thy  grace  me  guide  : 

Lest  I  turn  aside,  draw  near  me  ; 

And  when  I  call  for  help,  Lord  !  hear  me. 

What  shall  I  do?   are  all  thy  pleasures  past? 

•Shall  worldly  lusts  now  take  their  leave  at  last? 

Yea,  Christ  these  earthly  toys  shall  turn  in  heavenly  joys. 

Let  the  world  begone,  I  will  love  Christ  alone  ; 

Let  the  world  begone,   I  care  not, 

Christ  is  my  love  alone,  I  fear  not." 


Mrs.   WILLIAM    VEITCH. 


MARION  FAIRLIE  was  born  in  1638.  Both  her  parents  were 
eminent  for  piety,  and  she  received  all  the  privileges  of  a  careful 
religious  training.  According  to  her  own  testimony  it  pleased 
God  of  His  great  goodness,  early  to  incline  her  heart  to  seek  Him 
and  to  make  her  to  see  that  nothing  but  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  could  save  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  says :  "  One  day 
having  been  at  prayer,  and  coming  into  the  room  where  one  was 
reading  a  letter  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  (then  only  in  manuscript) 
directed  to  one  John  Gordon  of  Rosco,  giving  an  account  how  far 
one  might  go,  and  yet  prove  a  hypocrite  and  miss  heaven,  it 
occasioned  great  exercise  to  me.  Misbelief  said,  I  should  go  to 
hell ;  but  one  day  at  prayer,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to 
set  home  upon  my  heart  that  word,  '  To  whom,  Lord,  shall  we 
go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life'  (John  vi.  68).  And  at 
another  time,  that  word,  '  Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me'  (Prov.  viii.  17)." 

In  1664  she  was  married  to  William  Veitch,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Veitch  who  had  been  ejected  from  Roberton.  It  was  a  marriage, 
as  far  as  worldly  prospects  were  concerned,  which  had  a  very 
dark  outlook,  and  many  of  her  friends  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade 
her  from  entering  into  the  union.  Naturally  all  this  caused  her 
no  small  anxiety,  and  in  her  perplexity  she  betook  herself  for 
counsel  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  it  in  its  truest  and  best  sense. 
And  in  connection  with  this  matter  she  records  : — "  His  word  in 
this  has  been  a  tried  word  to  me,  worthy  to  be  recorded,  to 
encourage  me  to  trust  Him  for  the  future;  who  heretofore  has 
not  only  provided  well  for  me  and  mine,  but  made  me  in  the 
places  where  my  lot  was  cast  useful  to  others,  and  made  that  word 
good,  '  As  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things '  (2  Cor. 
vi.  10)." 

They  were  scarcely  married  two  years  when  the  storm  of 
persecution  broke  on  their  home.  It  was  the  period  following 
the  rising  that  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  Covenanters  at  the 
Pentland  Hills.  The  fury  of  the  persecutors  was  kindled  to  a 
white  heat.  Her  husband  had  joined  the  Covenanters  and  was 
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strongly  supported  in  his  action  by  Mrs.  Veitch.  On  the  fateful 
night  she  entertained  some  of  the  officers  who  had  escaped  at  her 
house,  while  in  the  deepest  concern  as  to  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
At  last  intelligence  reached  her  that  he  had  escaped,  and  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time  he  at  last  escaped  into  England. 
After  his  escape  Mrs.  Veitch  was  greatly  molested  by  bands  of 
troopers  coming  to  her  house  in  search  of  her  husband — these 
visits  were  usually  paid  during  the  night.  At  last  her  husband 
advised  her  to  give  up  the  farm  and  take  up  her  residnece  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1672  she  went  to  England  to  live  with  her 
husband,  who  went  from  place  to  place  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
English  Nonconformists.  In  her  diary  Mrs.  Veitch  has  the 
following  entry  bearing  on  her  experiences  in  England  : — "  Being 
deprived  of  what  once  I  had  in  Scotland,  I  renewed  my  suit  to 
God  for  me  and  mine,  and  that  was  that  He  would  give  us  the 
tribe  of  Levi's  inheritance,  '  For  the  Lord  God  was  their  inherit 
ance'  (Josh.  xiii.  33):  When  I  entered  into  a  strange  land,  I 
besought  the  Lord  that  He  would  give  me  food  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on,  and  bring  me  back  to  set  His  glory  in  Scotland.  This 
promise  was  exactly  made  out  to  me." 

While  at  Stantonhill  Mr.  Veitch  met  with  new  persecution  at 
the  hand  of  the  incumbent,  who  was  a  Scotsman.  The  first 
attempt  to  apprehend  him  failed,  but  the  second  was  successful. 
On  Sabbath,  iQth  January,  1679,  Major  Oglethorp,  with  a  party 
of  dragoons,  in  the  early  morning  while  the  family  were  asleep, 
broke  in  the  doors  and  took  Mr.  Veitch  prisoner.  Mrs.  Veitch 
thus  describes  her  own  feelings  during  the  scene  of  disorder  and 
confusion  which  attended  the  apprehension  of  her  husband  : — 
"  It  bred  some  trouble  and  new  fears  to  my  spirit ;  but  He  was 
graciously  pleased  to  set  home  that  word,  '  He  does  all  things  well ' 
(Mark  vii.  37);  'Trust  in  the  Lord  and  fear  not  what  man  can 
do'  (Psalm  Ivi.  n);  which  brought  peace  to  me  in  such  measure, 
that  I  was  made  often  to  wonder;  for  all  the  time  the  officers 
were  in  the  house  He  supported  me,  so  that  I  was  not  in  the  least 
discouraged  before  them,  which  made  Major  Oglethorp  say  he 
wondered  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I  looked  to  a  higher  hand  than 
his  in  this,  and  I  knew  he  could  not  go  one  hair  breadth  beyond 
God's  permission.  He  answered,  that  He  permits  His  enemies 
to  go  a  great  length  sometimes.  They  took  him  to  prison,  where 
he  lay  twelve  days."  Those  were  anxious  times  for  Mr.  Veitch's 
devoted  wife.  Her  husband  had  already  the  sentence  of  death 
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passed  upon  him  for  high  treason  for  his  participation  in  the 
Pentland  Rising,  and  now  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern 
ment  she  might  well  expect  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried 
into  execution.  Besides  all  this  she  was  left  with  a  young  family 
of  six  children  in  a  strange  land  with  no  prospective  means  of 
support.  In  her  straits  she  besought  the  help  of  One  that  is 
mighty.  "  I  was  under  much  exercise  of  spirit,"  she  says,  "  which 
made  me  go  to  God  many  times  on  his  behalf.  He  made  that 
word  often  sweet  to  me,  '  He  performeth  the  things  appointed  for 
me'  (Job  xxiii.  14) ;  and  that,  'He  is  of  one  mind,  and  who  can 
turn  Him?'  (verse  13).  Much  means  were  used  for  his  liberty, 
but  all  to  no  affect,  which  bred  new  errands  to  God  for  him  and 
me.  But  misbelief  coming  in  and  telling  many  ill  tales  of  God, 
was  like  to  discourage  me ;  to  wit,  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  had  six  small  children,  and  little  in  the  world  to  look  to. 
But  He  comforted  me  with  these  words : — 

'  O  why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ; 

What  should  discourage  thee  ? 
And  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  ine  ? 

Still  trust  in  God  ;  for  Him  to  praise 

Good  cause  I  yet  shall  have  ; 
He  of  my  count'nance  is  the  health, 

My  God  that  doth  me  save.'  PSALM  xliii.  5. 

"  At  length  He  helped  me  to  give  him  freely  to  Him,  to  do 
with  him  as  He  pleased  ;  and  if  his  blood  should  fill  up  the  cup 
of  the  enemy,  and  bring  about  deliverance  to  His  church,  I  would 
betake  myself  to  His  care  and  providence  for  me  and  my 

children And  while  I  was  yet  speaking  to  God  in  prayer, 

that  word  was  wonderfully  brought  into  my  mind,  'Abraham,  hold 
thy  hand,  for  I  have  provided  a  sacrifice'  (Gen.  xxii.  11-12), 
which  comforted  me  concerning  my  husband ;  and  that  word, 
'  The  meal  in  the  barrel  shall  not  waste,  nor  the  oil  in  the  cruse, 
until  the  Lord  send  rain  on  the  earth'  (i  Kings  xvii.  14),  which 
brought  much  peace  to  my  troubled  spirit  concerning  my  family. 
I  thought  I  had  now  ground  to  believe  he  should  not  die ;  but 
misbelief  soon  got  the  upper  hand  and  told  me  that  it  was  not  the 
language  of  faith,  which  put  me  to  go  to  God,  and  pour  out  my 
spirit  before  Him.  And  He  answered  me  with  that  word,  '  They 
that  walk  in  darkness,  and  have  no  light,  let  them  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  stay  themselves  on  their  God!'  (Isaiah  1.  10),  which 
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refreshed  me  much,  and  gave  me  more  ground  to  believe  my 
husband  should  not  die."  •  New  trials  were  awaiting  Mrs.  Veitch 
to  try  her  faith.  After  having  been  eleven  days  in  prison,  her 
husband  received  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Scotland, 
to  be  tried  there.  Her  husband  wrote  her  asking  her  to  come 
immediately  to  see  him.  "  When  I  opened  the  letter,"  she  says, 
"he  [i.e.,  her  husband],  had  that  expression,  'Deep  calleth  unto 
deep.'  But  He  was  pleased  to  send  home  that  word,  'Good  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord,'  which  silenced  much  my  misbelief."  In 
obedience  to  her  husband's  request,  she  set  off  at  once  on  horse 
back  to  Morpeth  where  he  lay,  riding  through  a  severe  storm  of 
snow.  She  reached  Morpeth  at  midnight,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  see  her  husband  until  next  day,  and  then  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  guard  of  soldiers.  She  had  been  only  a  short  time  with  him 
when  the  trumpets  and  drums  sounded  as  signal  for  the  march. 
Mr.  Veitch  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  "All  these  things,"  she  writes,  "were  against  me,  and 
conspired  to  frighten  me ;  but  that  word  being  set  home  wonder 
fully  supported  me,  '  Fear  thou  not  the  fear  of  man,  but  let  the 
Lord  be  your  fear  and  your  dread'  (Isaiah  viii.  12-13).  I  went 
after  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  town,  and  wept  my  fill,  and  some 
friends  with  me.  He  desired  that  a  day  might  be  kept  [for 
offering  up  prayers  in  his  behalf]  which  was  done  in  several 
places  of  the  country.  I  went  home  to  my  children,  having  one 
upon  the  breast.  I  was  under  much  exercise  about  him,  and  it 
was  my  suit  to  Him,  who,  I  can  say  is  a  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  that  he  might  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  sin  ;  which  He  was 
graciously  pleased  to  answer."  Mr.  Veitch  has  left  on  record  an 
interesting  account  of  the  noble  way  his  wife  conducted  herself  in 
the  hour  of  her  great  trial.  "  Trouble  and  anguish,"  he  says,  "did 
now  compass  her  about  in  this  darkest  hour  of  her  twelve  years' 
night  of  affliction.  Her  soul  melteth  for  heaviness  and  grief;  she 
is  now  in  deep  waters  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  her  relations, 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  distress  and  desolation  at  home,  and 
destruction  and  death  abroad;  the  sad  report  whereof,  with 
trembling,  she  expects  every  day,  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor.  This  puts  her  on  a  most  serious  exercise  and  firm 
resolution  to  take  God  for  all.  He  should  be  the  husband,  and 
He  should  be  the  farm ;  He  should  be  the  stock  and  the 
crop ;  He  should  be  the  provider,  the  food  and  the  raiment, 
the  master  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  the  children ;  yea, 
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she  resolved  to  cleave  faster  unto  this  relation  than  Ruth  did 
to  Naomi,  for  that  which  parted  them  should  bring  her  to  the 
greatest  nearness,  most  inseparable  and  comfortable  communion 
with  her  God.  Thus,  while  deep  called  unto  deep,  she  held 
by  her  compass,  and  followed  the  precedents  of  the  Word.  Her 
prayer  was  in  this  night  to  the  God  of  her  life,  and,  Jacob-like, 
she  gave  it  not  over  till  she  got  a  new  lease  of  her  husband's  life 
granted  her,  which,  when  she  obtained,  she  wrote  an  encouraging 
letter  to  him  at  Berwick  (the  weaning  of  her  child,  Sarah,  not 
suffering  her  yet  to  visit  him),  telling  him  that  he  should  be,  like 
Isaac,  with  the  knife  to  his  throat,  near  to  death ;  but  the  Lord 
would  find  a  sacrifice,  and  the  enemy  should  be  restrained.  She 
wished  him  also  not  to  be  anxious  about  his  family,  for  the  meal 
and  the  oil — little  as  it  was — should  not  fail,  not  only  till  he 
returned,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These  instances,  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  borne  in  upon  her,  gave  her  good  ground 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  'Thy  word  is  my  comfort  in  all  my 
afflictions.'  Her  prayers  and  pleadings  were  turned  to  praises, 
and  His  statutes  were  her  { songs  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage,' 
and  she  was  persuaded  that  her  night  would  yet  have  a  day 
succeeding  it  wherein  He  would,  as  a  special  favour  to  her  and 
her  family,  command  His  loving-kindness." 

It  may  be  here  related  that  about  this  time  a  Mr.  Bell,  one  of 
Mr.  Veitch's  most  inveterate  persecutors,  met  with  an  awful  death. 
He  had  been  drinking  with  the  curate  at  Pontiland  until  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  expressed  his  intention  of  going 
home.  The  curate  did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade,  him,  as  the 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  River  Pont,  which  he  had  to 
cross,  much  swollen  with  rains.  In  the  hope  of  detaining  him,  he 
took  his  watch  from  him  and  locked  up  his  horse  in  the  stable, 
but  nothing  could  keep  the  infatuated  man  from  pressing  on  to 
meet  his  fate.  A  few  days  after  he  was  found  in  the  River  Pont, 
standing  dead.  His  hat  and  his  gloves  were  on,  and  his  boots 
and  gloves  were  much  worn,  evidently  by  the  struggles  he  had 
been  making  to  get  out.  In  her  Diary  Mrs.  Veitch  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  incident : — "  The  whole  country  about 
was  astonished  at  that  dispensation,  and  often  said  to  me  these 
would  not  trouble  my  husband  again ;  for  they  all  knew  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  my  husband.  I  told  them,  they  that  would  not 
take  warning  from  the  Word  of  God  would  never  take  warning 
from  that.  That  Scripture  was  often  borne  in  upon  my  spirit, 
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'Rejoice  not  at  the  fall  of  thine  enemy,  lest  He  see  it  and  be 
displeased.' "  She  adds :  "  I  bless  the  Lord  I  was  not  in  the  least 
lifted  up  with  it ;  for  His  Word  was  my  counsellor.  In  all  my 
doubts  and  fears  it  was  as  refreshing  to  me  as  ever  meat  and 
drink  were.  There  are  none  that  study  to  make  the  Word  of  God 
the  rule  of  their  walk,  and  when  grace  is  master  of  the  house,  but 
they  will  say,  as  David  said  when  Shimei  railed  on  him,  '  Let  him 
alone ;  God  hath  bidden  him ;  who  knows  but  he  will  requite 
blessings  for  cursings?'  But  when  corrupt  nature  is  master,  it 
will  say,  '  Cut  off  the  head  of  the  dog.'  But  I  am  much  in  grace's 
debt ;  that  kept  me  back  from  being  of  Shimei's  frame." 

Mrs.  Veitch  did  not  come  north  to  Scotland  with  her  husband, 
but  on  receiving  a  letter  from  him,  she  set  her  face  northwards, 
leaving  her  young  children  behind  in  England.  On  reaching 
Edinburgh  she  was  gratified  to  learn  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
her  husband  being  set  free,  but  these  good  tidings  were  followed 
immediately  by  others  of  a  more  doleful  kind.  Word  came  down 
from  headquarters  that  the  sentence  of  death,  passed  upon  him 
for  high  treason,  should  be  put  in  execution.  It  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  Mrs.  Veitch,  but  her  faith  did  not  fail  her;  in  all  her  straits 
her  God  was  a  present  helper.  And  in  His  wonderful  over-ruling 
providence,  the  sentence  was  not  put  into  execution,  and  some 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Veitch  was  released  from  prison. 

Driven  from  place  to  place,  her  husband,  on  receiving  a  good 
appointment  in  America,  made  up  his  mind  to  sail  to  the  New 
VVorld,  where  he  would  have  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to 
what  he  deemed  the  scriptural  way.  The  thought  of  leaving 
Scotland — scorched  with  the  fires  of  persecution,  it  is  true,  but 
still  a  land  highly  favoured  of  heaven — was  a  sore  wrench  to  Mrs. 
Veitch.  "  I  thought,"  she  says,  "  in  my  old  days  I  could  have  no 
heart  for  such  a  voyage,  and  leave  these  covenanted  lands ;  but 
at  length  I  got  submission  to  my  God,  and  was  content  if  He  had 
more  service  for  me  and  mine  in  another  land.  For  I  had  opened 
my  mouth  and  given  me  and  mine  to  Him  and  His  service,  when 
and  where  and  what  way  He  pleased,  and  I  could  not  go  back ; 
but  if  I  went  there,  I  would  hang  my  harp  upon  the  willows  when 
I  remembered  Scotland."  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  She  had 
other  trials  to  undergo,  but  these  were  not  to  be  in  America. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  in  which  Mr.  Veitch 
had  been  concerned,  an  order  had  been  issued  for  his  seizure,  so 
he  fled  to  Holland.  While  her  husband  was  abroad,  her  third  son 
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took  ill  and  died.  The  mother,  however,  had  the  great  consola 
tion  that  Christ  had  become  all  in  all  to  the  child.  He  frequently 
repeated  the  words — "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee."  This  was 
more  to  Mrs.  Veitch,  as  she  testified,  "  than  if  he  had  been  made 
heir  to  a  great  estate."  The  end  was  peculiarly  affecting.  The 
dying  child  prayed  for  all  his  brothers  and  sisters;  then  bade 
those  of  them  who  were  present,  farewell.  At  last  he  put  up  his 
hands  and  closed  his  eyes.  "So  we  parted,"  says  his  mother,  "in 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  meeting." 

The  day  of  God's  vengeance  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
oppressor  was  to  feel  the  weight  of  His  judgments.  Charles  II. 
was  now  dead ;  James  was  on  the  throne,  and  already  a  plan  was 
being  formulated,  which  in  the  providence  of  God  was  to  be 
successful.  In  1688  James  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
Mr.  Veitch  became  minister  respectively  of  Peebles  and  Dumfries. 
She  died  in  1722,  aged  84;  her  husband  dying  a  day  after,  aged 
82.  They  had  been  married  for  fifty-eight  years.  Their  history 
was  checkered  by  many  trials,  but  He  who  had  carried  them 
safely  through  saw  meet  to  take  them  home  together  to  their  ever 
lasting  rest. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  happy  outgate  her  son 
John  had  though  only  a  child.  Her  seventh  son,  Ebenezer,  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  became  minister  of  Ayr. 
When  attending  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Edinburgh,  1 706,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Feeling 
his  end  was  near,  he  called  his  wife  to  his  bedside,  and  gave  her 
the  parting  kiss  commending  her  to  God,  "  who,"  he  said,  "  has 
been  all  in  all  to  me."  Then  turning  to  some  ministers  who  were 
in  the  room,  he  said  : — "Ye  passengers  for  glory,  how  near,  think 
you,  am  I  to  the  New  Jerusalem  ? "  One  answered,  "  Not  far, 
sir ! "  To  which  he  replied,  "  I'll  wait  and  climb  until  I  be  up 
amongst  that  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect."  His  mother  makes  reference  to  him  in 
her  Diary,  as  follows  : — "  It  need  not  be  a  surprisal  to  me,  for  near 
a  year  before  his  death,  he  preached  upon  these  words,  'Remember, 
Lord,  how  short  my  time  is ' ;  and  when  he  was  at  home  with  his 
family  in  Ayr,  in  prayer  he  would  be  so  transported  with  the  joys 
of  heaven,  as  if  he  would  have  flown  away ;  and  his  young  wife 
would  often  say  to  him,  it  was  a  terror  to  her  to  hear  him  so  much 
upon  death ;  but  he  said  it  was  none  to  him ;  so  he  lived  desired, 
and  died  lamented." 
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JANET  FLEMING  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Fleming, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh.  She  was  married  to  the  famous  Rev. 
John  Livingstone,  afterwards  minister  of  Ancrum.  As  the  wife  of 
a  faithful  Presbyterian  minister,  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  endure  the 
hardships  and  trials,  the  ordinary  lot  of  all  such  in  the  stormy 
times  of  persecution.  Her  husband  being  banished,  she  accom 
panied  him  to  Holland,  and  on  his  death  in  1672  she  returned  to 
Scotland.  Two  years  later  new  trials  awaited  her.  With  some 
other  ladies  she  resolved  to  petition  the  Privy  Council,  praying  for 
liberty  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  outed 
ministers.  In  the  early  part  of  1674  persecution  ceased,  and 
during  "The  Blink,"  as  it  was  called,  the  proscribed  ministers 
took  full  advantage  of  their  privilege  in  preaching  both  in  the  fields 
and  in  private  houses.  This  brief  period  of  respite  was  due  to 
the  animosities  existing  between  the  different  parties  of  statesmen. 
Lauderdale  had  awakened  against  himself  powerful  and  determined 
opposition.  The  faction  against  him  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  so  great  was  its  influence  that  Lauderdale,  acting 
as  the  King's  Commissioner,  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of  1674,  adjourned  it  to 
October.  When  these  statesmen  were  thus  at  daggers  drawn, 
they  bethought  themselves  only  of  schemes  to  ruin  each  other, 
and,  strange  to  say,  both  parties  adopted  the  same  scheme. 
Lauderdale  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  conventicles,  that  he 
might  report  to  the  King  that  all  this  was  due  to  the  Hamilton 
faction.  His  opponents  adopted  the  same  plan  with  a  like 
intention,  the  result  being  that  for  a  short  time  the  Covenanter 
ministers  were  allowed  to  hold  their  conventicles  without  molesta 
tion  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  season  —  a  blink,  as  it  has  been 
happily  termed — the  shining  of  the  sun  through  a  thick  cloud  for 
a  moment.  On  his  return  to  London,  Lauderdale  laid  the  state 
of  matters  before  the  King,  and  charged  his  enemies  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  outed  ministers.  The 
Privy  Council  was  remodelled,  Lauderdale's  opponents  being 
excluded,  and  the  Council  immediately  set  about  their  fell  purpose 
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of  stamping  out  what  they  regarded  as  obstinate  rebellion.  The 
King  had  sent  a  letter  to  them  requiring  the  Council  to  do  their 
very  utmost  in  putting  a  stop  to  conventicles,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  to  call  out  the  military  to  their  aid.  It  was  while  this 
dark  cloud  was  gathering  on  the  hitherto  serene  heavens  that  a 
number  of  ladies  bethought  themselves  of  petitioning  the  Council, 
if  by  any  means  to  avert  the  coming  storm,  of  which  these  actings 
were  but  the  premonitory  signs,  and  told  all  too  plainly  how  fierce 
it  would  be  when  it  burst  on  the  helpless  victims  of  the  Govern 
ment's  hate  and  fury.  Actuated  by  the  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  motives,  these  godly  ladies  asked  guidance  and 
direction  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  knowing  that  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  for  the  outed  ministers  to  petition  the  Government,  as 
by  so  doing  they  would  put  themselves  into  the  persecutors'  hands, 
they  drew -up  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Council.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  course  had  been  adopted.  When 
Robert  Blair,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Irish  bishops,  came 
over  to  Scotland,  and  was  in  danger  of  receiving  even  harsher 
treatment  from  the  Scottish  bishops,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Council  by  a  number  of  ladies,  praying  that  Robert  Blair  and 
other  ministers  in  like  circumstances  might  have  liberty  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  petition  was 
presented  by  Barbara  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Livingstone's  maternal  aunt. 
Row's  account  of  the  matter,  as  given  in  his  Life  of  Robert  Blair, 
is  very  interesting,  and  may  be  quoted  here  : — "  That  worthy  wife, 
Barbara  Hamilton,  brings  to  Mr.  Blair  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
saying,  *  Write  a  Supplication  to  the  Secret  Council,  and  humbly 
petition  them  in  your  own  name,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
others  in  your  condition,  for  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  publicly 
wherever  ye  get  a  call  from  honest  ministers  or  people,  and  we 
that  are  wives  shall  put  it  in  the  treasurer's  hands  as  he  goes  into 
the  Council.'  Whereunto  Mr.  Blair  condescended,  and  delivers 
his  supplication,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  her.  The  first 
Council  day  immediately  following,  there  convenes  a  great 
number  of  the  religious  matrons  in  Edinburgh,  drawn  up  as  a 
guard  from  the  Council  house  door  to  the  street.  They  agreed  to 
put  the  supplication  in  the  hand  of  the  oldest  matron,  Alison 
Cockburn,  relict  of  Mr.  Archibald  Row.  When  the  treasurer, 
Traquair,  perceived  the  old  woman  presenting  to  him  a  paper, 
suspecting  that  it  was  something  that  would  not  relish  with  the 
Council,  he  did  put  her  by,  and  goes  quickly  from  her  towards 
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the  Council  house  door,  which  being  perceived  by  Barbara 
Hamilton,  she  appears  and  pulls  the  paper  out  of  the  old  weak 
woman's  hand,  and  coming  up  to  Traquair,  did  with  her  strong 
arm  and  big  hand  fast  grip  his  arm,  saying,  '  Stand,  my  Lord,  in 
Christ's  name  I  charge  you,  till  I  speak  to  you.'  He,  looking  up, 
replies,  'Good  woman,  what  would  you  say  to  me?'  'There 
is,'  said  she,  'a  humble  supplication  of  Mr.  Blair's.  All  that 
he  petitions  for  is  that  he  may  have  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
etc.  I  charge  you  to  befriend  the  matter  as  you  would  expect 
God  to  befriend  you  in  your  distress  and  at  your  death.'  He 
replied,  '  I  shall  do  my  endeavour,  and  what  I  can  in  it.'" 

Mrs.  Livingstone  and  those  associated  with  her  resolved  to  act 
something  similar  to  the  foregoing  method.  On  the  4th  of  June 
— the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council — all 
the  ladies  friendly  to  the  petition  were  to  assemble  in  Parliament 
Close.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  presenting 
the  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  Accord 
ing  to  Row,  one  hundred  and  nine  ladies  assembled.  Kirkton 
says  "  they  filled  the  whole  Parliament  Close,"  which  would  make 
the  number  greater  than  that  given  by  Row.  When  Rothes 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Sharp,  Mrs.  Livingstone  presented  the 
petition,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  Unto  the  Right 
Honourable,  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council. — The 
Humble  Supplication  of  several  Women  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  many  who  adhere  thereto, 
Humbly  showeth,  That  whereas  your  petitioners,  being  long 
deprived  of  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  public  ministry,  and  of  the 
purity  of  worship  and  ordinances  that  God  hath  commanded,  and 
after  much  sad  suffering  for  attendance  thereupon  in  private,  yet 
for  some  short  while  bygone,  and  in  the  time  when  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  was  amongst  us,  your  lordships'  petitioners  have, 
without  molestation,  enjoyed  some  small  liberty  by  His  Majesty's 
gracious  connivance ;  yet  now  we  are  sadly  alarmed  that,  through 
the  malicious  and  false  information  given  in  by  some  of  those  who 
side  with  and  serve  the  bishops,  your  lordships  may  be  induced, 
to  the  grief  of  the  hearts  of  many  thousands  in  this  land,  to  trouble 
the  quiet  meetings  of  the  Lord's  people  at  His  worship.  May  it 
therefore  please  your  lordships  to  grant  such  liberty  to  our  honest 
ministers  that  are  through  the  land  and  in  this  city,  that  they  may 
lawfully,  and  without  molestation,  exercise  their  holy  function,  as 
the  people  shall  in  an  orderly  way  call  them ;  that  we  may,  to  the 
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comfort  of  our  souls,  enjoy  the  rich  blessing  of  faithful  pastors, 
and  that  our  pastors  may  be  delivered  from  any  sinful  compliance 
with  what  is  contrary  to  the  known  judgment  of  honest  Presby 
terians.  In  doing  whereof  your  lordships  will  do  good  service  to 
God  and  the  King's  Majesty,  and  deeply  oblige  all  honest  people 
in  the  land." 

According  to  Kirkton,  the  Chancellor  received  the  petition 
graciously  from  Mrs.  Livingstone's  hands ;  Row,  however,  says 
that  the  Chancellor  refused  to  accept  the  petition  from  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  but  "was  forced  to  take  it  from  some  others  who 
thrust  themselves  in  betwixt  him  and  the  trembling  prelate."  On 
the  petition  being  read  to  the  Council,  the  Lord  Provost  and  two 
Bailies  were  sent  out  to  ask  the  ladies  to  disperse,  with  the  promise 
that  their  interests  would  be  attended  to.  But  the  Council  was 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  them,  and  those  known 
by  name  to  the  Councillors  were  summoned  to  attend  their  next 
meeting  in  June.  At  this  meeting  the  ladies  summoned,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  dozen,  appeared  before  the  Council.  Prior  to 
their  examination  they  were  desired  to  take  the  oath,  but  this  they 
refused  to  do.  A  number  of  questions  were  then  put  to  them, 
when  they  were  dismissed,  and  required  to  appear  before  the 
Council  in  the  afternoon.  Agreeable  to  the  Council's  request, 
they  appeared  before  them  in  the  afternoon.  A  great  crowd  by 
this  time  had  assembled  outside  the  Parliament  House,  and  on 
learning  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  keep  the  ladies 
in  ward,  it  adopted  a  menacing  attitude.  The  Council,  learning 
this,  deemed  it  wise  to  dismiss  the  ladies,  requesting  them  to 
repair  peaceably  to  their  homes.  The  Council,  however,  had 
other  intentions  than  to  allow  them  to  go  free,  it  being  their 
intention  to  apprehend  them  during  the  night  in  their  homes — a 
purpose  unrealised  through  one  of  the  Councillors  making  known 
the  project.  After  various  proceedings,  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  ordained,  "  in  His  Majesty's  name  and  authority, 
duly,  lawfully,  and  orderly,  to  denounce  the  said  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rutherfurd,  etc.,  His  Majesty's  rebels,  and  put  them  to  the  horn, 
and  escheit  and  inbring  all  their  movable  goods  and  gear  to  his 
highness's  use,  for  their  contempt  and  disobedience."  Mrs. 
Livingstone  is  not  named  among  those  who  were  at  this  time  put 
to  the  horn  and  declared  rebels,  but,  on  further  inquiries,  the 
Council  banished  her  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  ordained 
that  she,  with  others,  could  return  only  at  their  peril.  It  is 
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evident,  from  the  proceedings  instituted  against  these  women, 
how  keen  and  bitter  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  when  they  had 
to  endure  so  much  suffering  for  so  simple  an  act,  quite  within  the 
rights  of  peaceable  citizens. 

After  this  date  Mrs.  Livingstone  crossed  over  to  Holland,  where 
she  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  goodly  company  of 
godly  men  and  women  who  had  to  flee  their  native  land.  The 
last  reference  to  Mrs.  Livingstone  is  found  in  a  letter  dated 
October,  1679;  the  date  and  place  of  her  death  are  unknown. 
Probably  she  died  in  Holland  and  was  buried  with  her  saintly 
husband  in  the  land  that  gave  the  exiles  a  kindly  hospitality. 


Mrs.   JAMES   DURHAM. 


MARGARET  MURE  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  William  Mure  of 
Glanderston.  She  was  born  in  1618.  In  her  youth  she  had  a 
godly  upbringing,  and  in  early  life  underwent  a  saving  change. 
She  was  first  married  to  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  minister  of  the  Barony 
Church  of  Glasgow,  and  after  his  death  to  Mr.  James  Durham. 
Mr.  Durham  died  in  1658  while  she  was  only  in  her  36th  year. 
As  one  having  a  common  faith  with  her  saintly  husband,  she 
carefully  preserved  the  MSS.  of  his  sermons  and  lectures,  which 
were  afterwards  published,  such  as  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  "  and  "  Treatise  on  the  Ten  Commandments."  After 
the  latter  was  printed  Mrs.  Durham  petitioned  the  Council  for 
liberty  to  have  the  book  imported  into  Scotland.  But  the  Council 
had  a  different  estimate  of  the  book  from  Mrs.  Durham,  as  their 
act,  which  is  as  follows,  shows : — "  Edinburgh,  4th  November, 
1675. — The  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  having  con 
sidered  a  petition  presented  by  Margaret  Mure,  relict  of  Mr. 
James  Durham,  late  minister  at  Glasgow,  do  recommend  to  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  to  revise  a  book  written  by  the  petitioner's 
husband,  entitled,  '  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Command 
ments,'  which  is  already  printed  at  London,  and  to  report  his 
opinion  thereanent  to  the  Council,  that  thereafter  they  may  give 
such  order  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  concerning  the  said  book  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  and  in  the  meantime  discharge  and  prohibit 
all  printers,  stationers,  and  others  to  reprint  or  import  any  copies 
of  the  said  book,  under  the  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  same,  and 
such  other  pains  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  to  inflict,  and 
appoint  intimation  to  be  made  hereof  to  the  stationers,  printers, 
and  others,  to  the  effect  foresaid." 

As  one  might  naturally  expect,  Mrs.  Durham  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  persecuted  cause  and  was  a  frequent  attender  at  conventicles. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  Archbishop  Sharp's  death,  that 
owing  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  government,  Mrs.  Durham's 
connection  with  conventicles  was  discovered.  The  day  follow 
ing  the  Archbishop's  death  a  religious  meeting  was  held  at 
Mrs.  Durham's  house.  There  were  about  thirty  persons  present, 
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composed  chiefly  of  relatives,  their  children,  and  servants.  The 
preacher  was  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  brother  of  James  Hamilton 
of  Hallcraig.  While  the  service  was  proceeding,  it  was  broken 
up  by  the  entrance  of  the  Town  Major  with  a  party  of  soldiers. 
All  the  worshippers  were  made  prisoners.  Mrs.  Durham  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  John  Carstares,  who  was  also  present,  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tolbooth.  Both  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  be 
released.  The  Lords  of  Council,  "  having  considered  a  petition 
of  Margaret  Mure,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Durham,  and  Janet  Mure, 
spouse  to  Mr.  John  Carstares,  for  themselves  and  their  children 
and  servants,  and  divers  other  persons,  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  for  being  present  at  a  conventicle  kept  in  the  house 
of  the  said  Margaret  Mure,  upon  the  4th  instant,  supplicating, 
that  in  regard  of  their  miserable  and  poor  condition,  the  Council 
would  give  order  for  their  liberty,  the  said  lords  do  declare  the 
petitioners  free  of  any  restraint  or  imprisonment  by  their  warrant, 
and  remit  to  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  take  such  course 
with  them  as  they  shall  think  fit." 

The  preacher,  Mr.  Hamilton,  did  not  get  so  easily  off.  His 
cruel  treatment  affected  his  health,  and  soon  afterwards  he  became 
seriously  ill  of  cholera.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Council 
praying  for  his  release,  but  the  Council  refused  to  listen  to  the 
petitioners,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  prosecute  him  at 
their  next  meeting  for  preaching  at  conventicles.  But  before  that 
day  came  he  had  received  a  summons  from  a  higher  court. 

Even  in  those  days  of  sifting,  when  the  Lord  had  His  fan  in  His 
hand  and  was  thoroughly  purging  the  floor  of  the  professing 
Church  in  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  delusion  was  not  absent.  The 
great  Enemy  was  doing  his  utmost  to  wreck  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  inspiring  the  persecutors  with  rage  and  hatred  against  His 
cause  in  Scotland,  and  in  filling  the  minds  of  some  with  strange 
delusions.  Amongst  those  who  were  so  deluded  may  be  mentioned 
the  Gibbites  or  Sweet  Singers.  They  railed  against  covenants  and 
were  contrary  to  all  men.  At  last  they  found  themselves  in  prison. 
Mrs.  Durham  visited  them  in  the  hope  that  she  might  win  them 
from  their  false  notions.  The  result  of  her  efforts  is  thus 
described  by  Law  in  his  Memorials : — "  These  people  were  so 
deluded  of  Satan  as  that  they  did  not  work,  contrary  to  that,  i  Thess. 
iv.  ii ;  nor  would  they  eat  any  meat  given  them  by  the  Council, 
nor  drink  anything  that  paid  excise ;  and  when  honest  women — 
ministers'  wives — came  to  see  them,  they  began  to  rail  upon 
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them,  and  upbraid  them  with  the  name  of '  Jezebel,'  and  called 
them  reprobates.  Mr.  Durham's  wife  and  Mr.  William  Guthrie's 
wife  were  so  upbraided." 

She  also  visited  Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  accord 
ing  to  Wodrow — "When  Mrs.  Durham  came  to  him  that  morning 
before  he  got  his  sentence,  he  said  he  was  never  better,  and  within 
a  very  little  time  he  would  be  well  beyond  conception.  He  said, 
1  They  are  going  to  send  me,  in  pieces  and  quarters,  through  all 
the  country ;  but  let  them  hag  and  hew  all  my  body  in  as  many 
pieces  as  they  please,  I  am  not  much  concerned  about  that ;  for  I 
know  assuredly  there  shall  be  nothing  of  me  lost,  but  all  these 
members  shall  be  wonderfully  gathered,  and  shall  all  be  made 
like  His  glorious  body — the  body  of  His  glory.' " 
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